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DESCRIPTION OF SOUTHWARK BRIDGE. 
(With a Coloured Representation. ) 
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In contemplating the progress 
of great public works in this coun- 
try, the mind is forcibly struck 
with the circumstance that so vast 
a proportion of them should be 


carried into effect by individuals, 
* not only without the fostering. aid 


which they had ever been engaged. 
The Vauxhall Bridge was at the 
same time proceeding under a ne- 
cessary system of economy, as it 
did not equally attract public at- 
tention, and was much restricted 
in capital. The shares in both 


® | of government, but frequently under concerns were at a very consider- 
%) every discouragement. Thatthey able depression when the subscrip- 
Q | are generally entered upon with a tion for the Southwark Bridye was 
~ | @ view of profit does not very much commenced. 
% weaken our remark, because we do The public attention had fre- 
0 | not find the same inducement ope- quently been attracted to the state 
: * rate in other states, where public of London Bridge, any alteration 
' © ® structures generally owe their ex- of which it was supposed the erec- 
: = + istence to the public purse. tion of the Southwark Bridge would 
< > At the time the Southwark facilitate ; but it is improbable that 
ss ) Bridge was projected, there were so great a thoroughfare will ever 
@ | circumstances materially discou- be closed for any length of time, 
% “raging to such an undertaking. if at all; as, should it even be ne- 
> | The Waterloo Bridge was proceed- cessary to rebuild it, which is not, 
4 | ing in a style of substantial ele- we believe, contemplated, a tem- 
v) | gance which reflected the highest porary bridge would no doubt be 
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honour on its proprietors, but at 
an expenditure so considerable as 
to place at a very remote distance 
the prospect of any adequate remu- 
neration. It has been completed 
in the same style of solid grandeur ; 
and whilst there is every probability 
of its handing down to a very remote 
posterity the name of Waterloo, 
accompanied by the recollections 
of one of the greatest atchieve- 
ments the world has ever witnessed, 
it will at the same time be a lasting 
memento of what Britons could 
accomplish under the pressure of 
one of the longest, most arduous, 
and most expensive struggles in 
Vol, I—Aay, 1819. 


erected. When we reflect that this 
structure is the work of so remote a 
period as the twelfth century, we 
think it will be generally admitted 
that, “ with all its imperfections 
on its head,” it does honour to the 
age, considering the comparatively 
rude state of science at that time. 
We are not, however, such lovers 
of antiquity but that we would 
gladly see it exchanged for a more 
perfect structure. The enormous 
size of the starlings, and the con- 
sequently narrow limits of the 
water-way, occasion such a heavy 
fall of water, that accidents are 
frequently occurring ; and the pra- 
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posed plan for throwing two arches 
into one, if carried into effect, will 
only be diminishing, not removing, 
the evil. 

The Southwark Bridge was pro- 
posed and brought forward by Mr. 
John Wyatt, and forms a commu- 
nication from Queen-street, in the 
direct line of Guildhall, to Bank- 
side: it is built from a design, and 
under the direction, ef the cele- 
brated engineer, Mr. John Rennie, 
F. R. S. and consists of three grand 
arches, composed of cast-iron from 
the foundry of Messrs. Joshua Wal- 
ker and Co, of Rotherham, in York- 
shire, on massy stone piers and 
abutments. The centre arch is 
240 feet span, and the side ones 
are 210 feet each. The masonry 
and other work was performed by 
Messrs. Jolliffe and Banks, by 
whom the Waterloo Bridge was 
erected, and the execution, in every 
respect, reflects the highest credit 
on every individual concerned, 
The cost was estimated at 287 ,000/. 
but the expenditure very consider- 
ably exceeds this sum. 

The works were commenced in 
September, 1814. The first stone 
was laid by Lord Keith, in the 
centre of the river, the 23d of 
May, 1815, and the bridge was 
opened to the public the 25th of 
March, 1819. Its elegant light- 
ness is deservedly admired, and 
forms an admirable contrast to its 
more stately rival, the Waterloo 
Bridge, whose solid grandeur has 
excited the unqualified praise of 
all beholders. Some apprehen- 
sions have been entertained of the 
security of an iron bridge, parfi- 
cularly with arches of so greata 
span, smaller structures of iron 
having given way in more than 
one instance ; but the great con- 
fidence plac ed in the known talents 
‘of Mr. Rennie, who has had the 
superintendence of the present 
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work throughout, has caused them 
entirely to subside. 

The following are the dimensions 
of the Southwark Bridge :— 


>  & 

Length within the abut- 
ments - * - - 700 90 

Width within the bales 
trades - - - - 42 0 

Width of paved foot- “way 
oneachside- - - 7 0 
Width of carriage-way - 28 0 
Thickness of each pier - 24 6 


The centre arch is the largest 
in the world, its span being four 
feet more than the celebrated Sun- 
derland Bridge. It is 38 feet 
more in span than the Monument 
is in altitude from its base to the 
gallery. 

This bridge is the shortest of 
any of the bridges near London, 
the following being the length of 
the neighbouring structures :— 


Feet. 
London Bridge - - - - 900 
Blackfriars - - = - + 940 
Waterloo - -~- - -« - -1 
Westminster- - - - - 1,233 
Vauxhall- - - - = - 860 


It is intended to continue the 
road on the Southwark side to St. 
George’s Church, forming a hand- 
some street, seventy feet in width, 
and half a mile in length. A 
more spacious access to Cheapside 
is very desirable; but the great 
value of property on that spot 
renders it improbable that the 


funds of the Bridge Company will | 


be sufficient to accomplish such au 
improvement, 

We subjoin the following state- 
ment of the number of passengers 
aud conveyances passing over 
London and Blackfriars’ Bridges 
during one day, of 24 hours, in 
July, 1811, as connected with our 
subject. 
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London. Blackfr. 
Foot passengers = 89,640 61,069 


)Wageons- - - 769 533 

’ Carts and drays - 2,924 1,502 
Coaches - - - 1,240 990 

' Gigs and taxed 

® carts - - - 485 300 

} Horses - - - 764 822 
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These, at a fair rate of toll, 
would produce on London Bridge 
the amazing sam of 432/. 12s. 3d. 
per day, and on Blackfriars 2947. 
18s. Gd.; but those whe fancied 
that the Southwark Bridge would 
produce any thing approaching to 
these sums, so long as the former 
continue free bridges, will most 
certainly find themselves very 
greatly mistaken. 
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New Dialogues of the Dead, 


BETWEEN EMINENT WOMEN, 
By Mrs. A. KENDALL, 


(Continued from page 142.) 
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| Now wrapt in studious thought, let fancy 
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rove, 

Still prompt to mark suspicion’s surest 
snare; 

To see where anguish nips the bloom of 
love, 

Or trace proud grandeur in the domes 
of care, 

OcILVIE. 
DIALOGUE V. 

Octavia, the sister of Augustus 
Cesar and wife of Antony, 
AND 
Octavia, the daughter of Claudius 
Cesar and wife of Nero. 

First Octavia. Welcome, my 
sweet namesake, to this abode of 
silence and repose! Minos must 
have entertained a very high opi- 
nion of your character, or this fa- 
vored part of the Elysian Shades 
would not have been assigned you. 

Second Octavia. I am very 
grateful for being permitted to 
share the retirement and mix with 
Shadows of the good and virtuous 
Romans, who descended hither be- 
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fore me—and pleased at being ac- 
costed so soon by one that knew 
so well what it was to bear injus- 
tice and sustain misfortunes, but 
yet 1 think my destiny was more 
severe than yours. 

First Octavia. It is the com- 
mon error of our nature to think 
our own sufferings the most poig- 
nant—but, admitting that your 
troubles were more severe than 
mine, they were not so long pro- 
tracted ; and perhaps the sun of 
happiness that rose on my early 
day, and so soon set in sadness, 
but increased my anguish, as [ 
could not kelp comparing what I 
had been with what I was. 

Second Octavia. But, madam, 
you was not torn, like myself, from 
the object of your first and ten- 
derest regards, nor had the afflic- 
tion to see the only being in the 
world, for whom you wished to 
live,—one bound to you by every 
tie ‘of honor and affection, rashly 
end his own existence, at the insti- 
gation of treachery and under the 
tortures of despair. 

First Octavia. This is very 
true, for the affectionate regard 
that Augustus entertained for my 
happiness, induced him to overlook 
the policy of courts, (where mar- 
riage js too frequently made an 
engine of conveniency,) and pro- 
mote my union with Marcellus, 
one of the best and bravest of the 
Roman nobles: my heart bore 
willing testimony to his worth, 
and in his society I tasted felicity 
without alloy, proceeding from 
minds attuned to the same pur- 
suits, glowing with the same sym= 
pathies, and alike attached to ele- 
gant retirement and literary ease. 
Marcellus loved me with manly 
affection, far removed from the 
levity of boyish fondness, or the 
cool ceremony of interested or pre- 
tended passion, and when I lost 
him, I had no consolation so pows 
2B2 
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erful, as that which the recollec- 
tion of his tenderness and virtues 
afforded me, stimulated by the de- 
sire of seeing my son emulate the 
character of his father, | devoted 
my whole time to the formation of 
his morals, and saw him when 
arrived at manhood, such as 
Marcellus himself might have 
been proud to acknowledge for his 
son. 

Second Octavia. You certainly 
must have enjoyed more happiness 
than usually falls to the share of 
them that are allied to empire. 

First Octavia. Had I been al- 
lowed to have continued single 
after the death of Marcellus, I 
should have been comparatively 
fortunate ; but the security of the 
state demanded a sacrifice, and I 
became a peace-offering between 
my brother and Antony, whose 
assumed tenderness and artful po- 
licy in some degree eradicated 
from my memory my regret for 
Marcellus; but, alas, I was soon 
compelied to feel, that Antony, 
as he could love without delicacy, 
had married without affection. 

Marcellus never met me without 
pleasure, or quitted me without re- 
Juctance; while Antony, tossed 
on the turbulent billows of ambi- 
tion, avoided my society (unless 
when he had a favorite point to 
carry with Augustus, in which my 
influence might be useful), neg- 
lected me in the bloom of youth and 
prime of womanhood, while he 
wasted his time and disgraced his 
character, by his indefensible de- 
votion to his Egyptian Queen. 

Second Octavia, These were 
great trials, but they met an ade- 
quate reward; and though Cleo- 
pa'ra was Queen of Egypt, you in 
Rome was only second to the Em- 
press Livia. The education of 
your children too, in which you 
took so great an interest, must 
have been a constant source of re- 
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fined and mental pleasure, while 
the strict propriety of your con- 
duct procured you the esteem and 
admiration of the Roman world, 
and placed you in the estimation 
of the wise and good, far superior 
to your voluptuous and designing 
rival. But I had no brother who 
could protect me—no ehildren to 
soothe me—all was one cheerless 
scene of misery. After the cruel 


Agrippina had destroyed the em. | 


peror my father, she forced me into 
the arms of her detestable son, 
who, in my presence, poisoned my 
unoftending and unsuspecting bro- 
ther; and in his destiny I read my 
own. The love of the citizens, 
which to you was an honour, was 
to me a misfortune, for their accla- 


mations after my return from my | 


unjust banishment, by tacitly con- 
demning the conduct of Nero, ex- 
cited his resentment, and brought 
on me still heavier afflictions. The 
wretch, who by his order had dis- 
patched his mother, was suborned 
to accuse me of a critne my whole 
heart revolted at; I was not al- 
lowed to 


means of escaping from the igno- 





refute the cruel and | 
groundless charge, nor had I any 





eect 


minious death [I was doomed to} — 


meet;—the court, the city, nay, 
the whole empire, was crouded 
with assassins and delators, the 
willing instruments of the Tyrant’s 
cruelty ; under a guard of these 
wretches I was exiled to a remote 
province, compared to whose in- 
sulting brutality, even the belic- 
viour of Agrippina had been mer- 
ciful—and fell at last by the dag- 
ger of a gladiator, deprived of lile 
in the spring of existence, with no 
memorial left behind for history to 
record of me, but that of suffering 
and sorrow. 

First Octavia. Do not regret 
your early emancipation frem ty- 
ranny. To you, lengthened life 
would only have been protracted 
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misery; l found it so under cir- 
cumstances less adverse’ than 
your’s; I lived to see the grand- 
sons of my brother, born to emp re, 
cut off, it was generally supposed, 
by the cruel policy of Livia, to 
make way for the elevation of Ti- 
berius, to lament my strongest 
prop and proudest hope, torn from 
me, like his father, in the flower of 
manhood, to mourn the fate of An- 
tony, who was still dear to me, 
and to prove that no elevation of 
rank cau place a human being 
above the reach of misfortunes. 

Second Octavia. Of that Iam 
quite convinced ; but yonder comes 
the shade of Agrippina—I would 
avoid it. 

First Octavia. It will not ap- 
proach us—a very different part of 
age is allotted to shades like 
her’ Do you not perceive your 
father Claudius and your lover 
Marcus following her with scor- 
pions—they are driving her into 
the gloomy abode to which Minos 
has condemned her, and who would 
not now rather be an @ctavia than 
an Agrippina; for you may ob- 
serve, that in death as well as life, 
virtue is its own reward. 

THe WIFE anp roe WIDOW, 
A NOVEL. 
IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 
Continued from page 145. 
LETTER V. 


Mrs. Herbert to Mrs, Stanley. 


Ir is impossible, my dear ma- 
dam, to describe the various emo- 
tions that were depicted on the 
countenance of my unhappy bro- 
ther, as he perused the false and 
infamous letter. At length, after 
a pause in which grief and indig- 
nation struggled for expression, he 
exclaimed, “ ‘Lost, unhappy woman ! 
had [ indeed been indifferent to 
your peace or carcless of your con- 
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duct, I had well merited the cruel 
stroke you have inflicted on me. 
But God only knows how fervently 
I have loved, how tenderly admo- 
nished, and how vainly endeavour- 
ed to render you a bright example 
of female excellence. It is all 
over; you are lost to me for ever ; 
and, to wound my _ heart still 
deeper,” he continued, “ she has 
added to the cruelty of desertion 
the bitter stings of taunting and 
reproach.” It was some time be- 
fore I could prevail on him to take 
any refreshment, or in any degree 
compose his agitation. 1 sent for 
the General, in whose presence we 
interrogated the servants; but they 
appeared ignorant of any particu- 
lars, except that the porter saw 
the Count ascend the great stair- 
case shortly after the company 
departed: from which we conjec- 
tured that they left the house soon 
after the family had retired to rest, 
as there was no difficulty whatever 
in the attempt. On further en- 
quiry we discovered that her own 
man -servant out of livery, and 
likewise her French abigail were 
missing ; we therefore concluded, 
thatas they must have been in her 
confidence, they had accompanied 
her in her elopement. A letter 
came next moriulng, stating that 
her ladyship and her friend in- 
tended to pass from Dieppe to 
Brighton; it was written in a dis- 
guised hand, most likely by the 
Count himself, and stated that 
Lady Mortimer did not intend to 
make any secret of her return to 
England, as she considered, under 
the present circumstances of her 
affairs, that her presence there 
would be necessary, and she wished 
the law business to commence as 
soon as possible; she expected every 
thing peculiarly her own, both in 
France and in England, would be 
forwarded to her address, which 
should be left at the York Hotel ; to 
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which place what she had in France 
might be sent. Thus you see how 
far effrontery ean carry a woman, 
when she has once passed over the 
bounds of purity. Her protector, 
or rather paramour, cannot be en- 
riched by fortune longer than dur- 
ing her life. She has fifteen hun- 
dred a year for her own use, which, 
at her decease, is to be divided 
between her childrep; Edward ex- 
cepted. This I suppose will some 
time or other give employment to 
the gentlemen of the long robe ; 
for it appears that in that part of 
the settlements where the money 
is mentioned, only the chil- 
dren of Lady Mortimer are speci- 
fied ; should she have an increase 
of family by the Count, such chil- 
dren may perhaps claim the pro- 
rty. This subject, however, is 
so remote, thal 1 wonder how it 
came into my head; but one idea 
naturally leads on to another. [ 
think Matilda, knowing how easy 
it was to work on the generosity 
of Sir Charles’s temper, only ac- 
cused him of mercenary principles 
in order to obtain from hin a larger 
allowance when the divorce is 
concluded. If such were her mo- 
tives, they will fail; for I know 
my brother would concede much 
from generosity, but ‘will never 
yield to insult. What a melan- 
choly change have a few months 
made in our liitle circle. That 
Matilda was flighty and inconsi- 
derate 1 well knew; I also knew 
she had no taste for retirement ; 
but I could not have suspected her 
capable of trampling, im so short a 
time, over every principle of duty, 
every tie of aflection—seated as 
she was in the midst of affluence, 
blessed with a husband that idol- 
ized her, with not a rational wish, 
nay, scarce a whim, ungratified. 
But it is all over, I mourn her 
infatuation, 1 deplore her depra- 
vity ; for assuredly she will have 








to lament the fatal error by whieh 
she las undone herself. The Ge- 
neral and Miss Maitland return 
with us: they are the only per- 
sons we have seen since this un- 
happy occurrence; indeed they 
have been so kind as to take up 
their abode in our hotel. Mrs. 
Maitland is gone with her party 
on their projected tour, and made 
no difficulty of resigning the care 
of her daughter to us. She was, 
as most other fashionable people 
pretend to be, both surprised and 
shocked at Lady Mortimer’s con- 
duct. My brother, spite of all 
our endeavours to reconcile him, is 
evidently unwell. I fear he will 
be along time recovering the shock 
he has so unmeritedly received. 

His is no common character, and 
so you will think when you peruse 
the little narrative I am preparing 
for you. All Matilda’s packages 
are collecting for England. On 
inspection, we found that her most 
valuable articles of dress and jew- 
ellery were gone before. Orders 
have likewise been sent to Port- 
land Place and Ashbrook, for every 
thing to be delivered that she may 
claim as her own. One suite of 
apartments she had fitted up ina 
most superb style, out of a legacy 
left her by a maternal uncle; it 
was objected to by Sir Charles, as 
a most lavish waste of money ; but 
ceconomy is not one of Matilda’s 
virtues. The money left she was 
determined to spend; and Sir 
Charles unwillingly consented to 
her having a wing added to the 
seat at Ashbrook, He agreed to 
it much against his judgment; for 
the house is in the cotlage style, 

neat, commodious, delightfully si- 
tuated in the midst of beautiful 
plantations, and commanding ex- 
tensive prospects, yet this was not 
suflicient; there must be an Ita- 
lian portico: and one was built, 
and most elegantly furnished.— 


















The General has written, by Sir 
Charles’s request, an order for the 
furniture to be removed, and the 
building taken down with all pos- 
sible speed, as it is an addition 
very offensive to the eye of taste, 
and quite at variance with the 
original structure. We have not 
yet decided where to fix our resi- 
dence, but most probably we shall 
winter near town. The children 
must come up by easy stages, that 
the dear little imvalid may be as 
slightly incommoded as possible. 
Farewell, my dearest Mrs. Stan- 
ley; my next will be dated from 
some place in dear old England. 


Your’s ever, 
JuLIA HERBERT. 
(To be continued.) 


REFLECTIONS ON 
THE DEATH OF A POET. 


In reading the tale of fictitious 
woe, we sometimes drop the tear 
of sympathy; the last page is 
closed, and we think of and weep 
over the subject no more. 

How different the emotions when 
we dwell with earnestness on a re- 
lation we believe to be true !— 
When an animal dies, a part of 
nature suffers; when a man dies, 
a deeper interest is felt; but the 
death of a Poet is a loss to the 
world. 

We do not here mean every in- 
genious young gentleman who puts 
together a few common place sen- 
timents, and, with the help of a 
rhyming dictionary, manages to 
make gingling verses ; but one 
who looks on nature with intense 
delight—who observes man, and 
the motions of his own spirit, and 
devotes his energies to themes 
worthy the high destination of 
man. We know a Poet “ who sees 
no plays,” the natural mirth of 
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children is his comedy, and he has 
not far to go for real sorrow, which 
is his tragedy; he sees it in the 
streets, or feels it in his own 
heart. 

We here record the death of a 
youthful bard : what he mzght have 
been, we cannot say ; what he was, 
we can, 

We have a melancholy pleasure 
in quoting the following lines from 
one of his poems, and believe no 
Poet averse to the delicate senti- 
ment contained in the first two 
lines : 

«« Approving Beauty listen’d as I sung, 

And Friendship cherisli’d what the muse 
inspir’d ; 

But Time unpitying with funereal knell, 


Dissolv’d the blissful trance, and burst 
the golden spell.” 


He was the Poet of nature, and 
tenderness, and virtue. Do ye not 
sympathize with us, ye fair, whe- 
ther “in populous cities” or in 
the village, where there are few 
faces beside the laborious rustic, 
the busy housewife, and the cour- 
tesying children? We think you 
do; and in these thoughts see the 
tears on cheeks of loveliness like 
liquid pearls on the crimson rose, 
and hear sighs melodious as the 
breath of the evening. Zephyrs 
shall no more wanton around him, 
laden with the rich fragrance of 
lilies; nor the deep grandeur of 
autumnal bowers overdhadow him ; 
nor the murmur of rippling streams 
soothe his melancholy or cheerful 
musings. Spring has returned, 
but not for him unto whom the 
flowers will be “ born to blush un- 
seen;” for his eyes are closed to 
the Book of Nature. 

Deep calleth unto deep within 
our hearts, while the voice of In- 
spiration whispers, “ Is there not 
an appointed time for man upon 
earth—are not his days numbere 
ed?” and we are silent, 
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Maud; or Constancy and Firmness. 


MAUD; 
Or, Constancy and Firmness. 


To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine. 

I LATELY sent you a true story, 
shewing the unhappy consequences 
of a wife allowing her spirits to 
sink beneath ill-treatment. Permit 
me now to offer your fair readers 
the admirable contrast to misplaced 
sensibility. 

About the year 1680, a High- 
land gentleman returned to his 
own country, with his only daugh- 
ter, about thirteen years old, and 
his maiden sister, who had resided 
with him since his marriage to an 
English lady, by whom he ac- 
quired an easy fortune. A few 
mouths previous to the decease of 
his wife he succeeded to a small 
estate, contiguous to the extensive 
property of a chief with whom he 
bad been acquainted in London; 
and hoping change of scene might 
assuage his grief, and the society 
at the laird’s amuse him when he 
could bear to mix with strangers, 
he resigned his appointment as 
surgeon to a regiment, and settled 
in the Highlands. The laird im- 
mediately waited upon his new 
neighbour, and insisted that he, 
his sister, and daughter, should 
take up their residence at his 
castle while the repairs in his 
house were going forward. The 
Doctor had not a talent for refusal, 
and the intimacy thus commenced 
was on both sides assiduously cul- 
tivated. The chief was rather on 
the wrong side of the vernal seasor, 
but he was still enchantingly at- 
tractive in person, and his conver- 
sation and manners excelled in 
every fascination that could charm 
the blooming Maud. He was her 
— playfellow when a girl, 
and in’ less than two years her 
ieopnicabiatel lover. Her father’s 
health was evidently declining, 


and tenderness for him indueed 
Maud to refuse invitations to the 
castle. Herecovered greatly, and 
the chief claimed a long visit from 
him and the ladies, in compensa- 
tion for this tedious absence. The 
second day after their arrival the 
chief was seized with a severe pleu- 
risy. Doctor C. exerted his skill, 
and the host was able in three weeks 
to dine with him and the ladies in a 
Gothic hall. The invalid had ear- 
nestly requested the ladies might 
remain at the castle, a proposal 
they gladly accepted, as they could 
take better care of Doctor C. than 
perhaps he would bestow on him- 
self. The chief was impatient to 
invite all the families within twenty 
miles to celebrate his recovery. 
Doctor C. begged he would delay 
the festivity a few weeks, and the 
chief consented, on condition that 
the doctor and his fair friends did 
not leave him. Messengers by sea 
and land were at length dispatched 
to invite the company for a week 
at least. They arrive. When the 
weather favoured excursions on 
horseback, or in barges decorated 
with streamers, and rowed to the 
time of chearful trams, or to the 
music of the bagpipe, the chief 
conducted his guests to view the 
divetsified, lovely, or grand scenery 
in hisdemesues. The evening con- 
cluded with dancing, and the bean- 
tiful Maud was selected by the 
chieftain as queen of the ball. 
Minuets were thenin vogue. The 
chief exhibited his majestic person 
to high advantage in those harmoni- 
ous movements, while Maud uncon- 
sciously enraptured her partner by 
the grace of undulating attitudes, 
elegant pliancy of form,and asnowy 
neck, shaded by glossy raven ring- 
lets, The fine oval of her expressive 
countenance; the delicate flush of 
her cheeks; the soft, yet sparkling 
vivacity of her eyes, as she turned 
to him in crossing the figure, made 
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an impression on his imagination 
which threatened a relapse to his 
recent malady. His guests per- 
ceived he was indisposed, and at 
the end of the week returned to 
their own homes. Doctor C. in- 
tended to take leave next day, but 
the chief beseeched him to stay. 
The ladies departed, and the chief’s 
spirits quite forsook him. Doctor 
C. felt some repugnance to notice 
his dejection, and next day the 
chief revealed the vehement agi- 
tations that preyed upon his mind. 
Doctor C. had suspected the symp- 
toms had reference to his daughter, 
but she had been so guarded, that 
neither the chief nor the doctor 
could judge how she was affected. 
The doctor acknowledged the high 
honour of such an alliance; yet 
all must depend upan the inclina- 
tions of Maud. He craved a few 
days to prepare her to receive a 
visit in due form. On his journey 
home he anxiously weighed the 
probabilities of happiness for his 
beloved child. The chief was too 
manifestly a latitudinarian in mo- 
rals; but where could his Maud 
find a mate more unexceptionable ? 
According to the feudal system, 
the chief was next heir to her 
small property. He might harass 
her by a law-suit; she had no near 
relative to protect her from injury ; 
her father’s life was precarious ; 

her aunt often ailing—and if she 
went to England, to her mother’s 
relations, she might fall into the 
snare of some fortune-hunter, with 
all the licentious habits of the 
chief, and few of his atoning good 
qualities. Doctor C. informed his 
sister of the suitor her niec » must 
entertain in three days. Her opi- 
nion coincided with his own. For 
the sake of brevity, we shall pass 
over the courtship, and the bridal 
splendors. Suffice it to say, that 
the feetwashing was conducted ac- 
Fal, Il.—May, 1819 
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cording to the customs of the Gael, 
All the country round witnessed 
the nuptial pomp, and shared the 
festive banquets—scores of gentry 
in the Gothie hall, hundreds of 
tenantry in the open fields, during 
seven heautiful days, in the begin- 
ning of June. The chief, next 
day after the marriage, presentcd 
his blushing wife, in ‘her matronly 
curteh, to all his assembled chin, 
and the air resounded with gratu- 
lations. Yet ere sixteen months 
elapsed, the affectionate aunt could 
not shut her eyes against many 
proofs that Maud, with all her un- 
diminished charms, and invariable 
sweetness, no longer reigned in 
the heart of herspouse. This was 
indeed a change she anticipated, 
and for which she had sedulously 
endeavoured to fortify the lady, 
even before the union took place, 
by telling her how vast is the dif- 
ference between an adorer and that 
lordly being, a husband, However, 
a woman of pradence and spirit can 
preserve respect and esteein, though 
enamoured homage departs, never 
toreturn. Dejection or ill-humour 
would but aggravate her distress, 
and unfit her for supplying to 
helpless infaucy, or heedless youth, 
the deficiencies of paternal care. 
As a worshipped idol of passion, 
Maud believed that to her this 
dire vicissitude never could arrive ; 
but before the birth of her son, 
which happened within the ele- 
venth month of her marriage, the 
chief’s irregularities reminded her 
she must reduce to practice the 
sage inaxiins of her adoptive mo+ 
ther. He selcom weut to bed 
perfectly sober, and next day un- 
reasonable irritation, or morose 
depression, evinced that he wished 
to wreak upon his dependants the 
penalty he paid for intemperance, 
Habitual politeness softened his 
behaviour to the lady, and as she 
2c 
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struggled, against her own painful 
feelings, to be animated, entertain- 
ing, and mildly dignified, as in the 
few months of enchantment, his 
respect for her daily increased. 
She gave the most exact attention 
to his tastes or fancies; promoted 
his comfort with unwearied assi- 
duity; and though an accident re- 
vealed to her that his infidelities 
were not confined to a servant 
lately married to the piper’s son, 
she did not, even by a look, re- 
proach him. Her father’s infirmi- 
ties were increasing. The chief 
asked his lady if it would be agree- 
able to her to have him and her 
aunt resident at the castle. She 
thanked him with a tender em- 
brace. The doctor lived to bless 
his third grandchild, a girl; and 
the chief confessed, that if she 
proved but half so amiable, so es- 
timable, as her mother, she would 
be a treasure to her partner for 
life. He was doatingly fond of his 
children, as playthings; but when 
they became troublesome, and were 
of age to require the kind hand of 
indulgent, though firm, controul, 
the customary predominance of at- 
tention to his own ease rendered 
him impatient, and at times out- 
rageous, if they shewed the little 
follies or perverseness, which ex- 
perience alone can thoroughly cure. 
This foible of her husband gave 
the pangs most afflicting to Maud. 
She wishes! to have the little 
groupes continually under her own 
eye, but their father could not 
endure the noise made by their in- 
nocent pastimes; nor did he com- 
mand his temper while she settled 
their puerile contentions—yet she 
considered it would be ungrateful 
to Providence to repine, since she 
had an aunt able and desirous to 
superintend them, and t.vo at- 
tached conscientious nurses, to 
whom they could be occasionally 


entrusted. She had a large house, 
where the nursery was so remote 
as not to incommode her husband. 
She could go there often to see 
how the children went on; and 
her aunt’s apartment communi- 
cating with the nursery, set her 
mind free from corroding anxieties. 
She always viewed the brightest 
side of each circumstance, and 
never departed from her resolution 
to appear to her husband with 
good-humoured gaiety. She ge- 
nerally parried the violence of his 
temper by smiles, and a jocular 
apology for others, or herself; and 
if his rage would not permit this 
expedient, she listened in silent 
composure, never allowing him to 
perceive she was intimidated or 
ruffed. An unexpected cause of 
disquietude, of most anxious alarm, 
occurred about the beginning of 
the year 1685. The chief deter- 
mined to join the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, from motives of personal 
friendship. Maud intreated, rea- 
soned, wept—but all in vain. The 
chief had pledged his honour, and 
even though death to himself, and 
ruin to his family, were certain, he 
could not, would not, retract. All 
the lady could obtain was_permis- 
sion to act forhim. The corres- 
pondence with Monmouth’s agents 
was conducted by her. She le- 
vied the men, and collected money 
for the enterprise, and she took 
care to mention in her letters that 
she acted without the knowledye 
of her husband. This was so far 
true, as she neither shewed him 
the packets she wrote or received, 
and when she marshalled her forces, 
it was before the chief left his bed 
in the morning, or when he went 
from home. She never failed to 
enjoin each man severally not to 
betray her purpose to the chief till 
she could prevail with him to be 
their leader, Time wore away. 
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e, The night—the last night the chief recurred; and when an exhausted 
te would delay setting out to join the constitution restrained this vice, 
d. duke, saw Maud inconsolable.— the bottle became a more frequent 
ee Her aunt said, “‘ My dearest niece resource; Maud was then the 
nd do not waste the moments in sor- manager of his estate, and though 
~ row, but steel your heart, to save every transaction was dictated by 
er your husband from the death of a her, she studied to support the 
"8. traitor, his estate from forfeiture, dignity of her husband, by making 
st and your children from beggary. it appear he governed all the 
nd Your people think me a prophetess, agents in his affairs. The educa- if 
on because long experience in the tion of their children was con- | 
th world, and profound reflection in ducted under her direction, yet . 
'e= retirement, have enabled me to she referred all to the chief. A i 
Lis judge of future events, by com- large and meritorious family of { 
ar paring them with the past; and sons and daughters rewarded her ive 
nd I confidently prognosticate Mon- wise and spirited exertions in their | 
Lis mouth will not succeed. Despe- behalf. During the years that the iV 
nt rate maladies must have adesperate chief resigned to her, through ne- i | 
to remedy. Better thataman should cessity, the regulation of his ex- | 
or be confined by scalded legs, than penditure, she paid off the heavy ii 
of that his legs should carry him to debts his extravagance accumu. ai 
m, the scaffold. You and the chief lated. The retrenchments she Bi i: 
of take the new fashioned foreign made never encroached upon the ad 
er herb, called tea,asaregale. Have respectability of her household. it 
in tea for your parting breakfast; Her father had taught her arith- iat 
val and remember, there is but one metic—at that period a rare ac- i 
Ae way to save him.” quirement among females; but it iM 
he Maud understood the hint: tea was of more real benefit to her ‘a 
nd was prepared. The chief sat to than any shewy accomplishment : a 
nd table in his slippers. His lady it qualified her to calculate the ae) 
he wished their last meal should be costs and consequences of her dis- a) 
All taken without witnesses. The bursements or self-denials, and she 1 
IS- chief was lost in heart-rending imparted to her daughters the at- ai: 
ES thoughts. Sad abstraction pre- tainment she found so important. “i 
its vented him from observing she had They were celebrated in their day ¢ Ht 
le- risen to help herself with more for the prudence with which they oe 
ey water. She stumbled, andthe chief maintained the feudal maynificence mys 
ok was roused from reverie by aquan- of their lords. Only two were 1h 
at tity of boiling liquid upon his beautiful as their mother; yet so of 
we ancles. A trusty messenger was agreeable were their countenances, 1 
far dispatched to apprise Monmouth that even the plainest was said to mei 
im of the accident; and Maud in- become the curteh* better than Pe 
ed, formed his clan, that since he the fairest young wives of other Hi 
es, could not take the command, their houses. 
ed services were not required. She B. G. 
nt attended the impatient sufferer . 4 
to with unwearied vigilance and sweet onsite be pO pe pe snag a ‘tb 
. forbearance. He Fecovered, and has aoe minutely described in the third vt 
i rejoiced that a trivial contingency part of the Popular Models; and their Le 
be had snatched him from destruction marriage ceremonies are also at large nie 
Ly. —but his inveterate libertinism enumerated,—Epitor. Lia 
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On the Benefits arising from 
LITERARY ATTAINMENTS, 


« Lilmed Lelummed.”’ 


RaBBinicat Provers. 


We therefore learn, that we may teach 
Others, to equal heights, to reach. 


Cicero says, “ We do not live 
merely for the sake of study ; but 
we study that we may live more 
agreeably.” 

Such is the language of reason ; 
in conformity whereto, it is con- 
sistent that our lives should be 
regulated ; and without a due re- 
gard to which, they cannot be 
rendered agreeable to ourselves, 
or useful to others. By a diligent 
aticntion to learning in youth, cor- 
roborated by the progressive im- 
provement of maturer years, we 
are enabled, with satisfaction and 
pleasure to ourselves, to inform 
and to entertain our contempora- 
ries and our successors. By these 
means the literary connection is 
kept unbroken, and preserved from 
age to age. 

There is not now, that danger 
existing of a relapse into barba- 
rism; such as happened on the 
subversion of the Roman empire ; 
because so many nations are now 
enlightened by the beams of science, 
and assisted by the general disse- 
mination of printed books. The 
world depends not now on two or 
three libraries; which, being de- 
stroyed, could not be replaced; as 
was the case with those of Alex- 
andria. Nothing but a general 
convulsion of nature, could render 
the labours of the learned of pre- 
ceding times, abortive, 

Whenever such a change shall 
take place, they will cease to’ be 
necessary : for a new order of 
things will produce a very different 
series of events. 


On the Benefits arising from Literary Aitatnments. 


It is related in the history of 
China, that a monarch named 
Shi-whang-ti, who reigned about 
eighteen hundred years ago, and 
who had rendered himself suffi- 
ciently famous by the construction 
of the celebrated wall built to se- 
parate the empire more completely 
from Tartary, whose restless tribes 
were perpetually annoying his sub- 
jects; adopted the extraordinary 
measure of issuing a decree, direct- 
ing the general destruction of all 
the literature of the empire. Yet 
it is evident that this decree, though 
strictly enforced, had not the entire 
effect intended: for some ancient 
records and writings were secreted 
and saved from the wreck then 
made. 

The family of Sht-whang-ti sate 
not long on the Imperial throne, 
and literature recovered itself in 
China. 

Learning has a natural tendency 
to soften the manners, and to pro- 
mote the welfare of society. The 
British nation has set a noble ex- 
ample to the world, in its attempts 
to diffuse knowledge; and many 
nations have determined to second 
the benevolent plan. Russia,* 
most especially the foster-child of 
Britain, is earnestly endeavouring 
to bring the grand design to per- 
fection. 

It is difficult to say what will 
be the result of such a junction of 
beneficent power, as that of the 
kmperor Alexander, in this im- 
portant work; but it is obvious, 
that the operation will be great 
aud extensive. Itis probable, that 
in a few years, one Book at least, 
Lhe Bible, will be translated into 


* On this important subject, some com- 
munications have passed, between his 
Imperial Majesty, and the writer of this 
Essay; through the mediuin of Prince 
Alexander Galitzin, President of the 
Russian Bible Society, at St. Petera- 
burgh, 
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the language of every country, 
where the people 4re in the small- 

est degree civilized: and where 
they are not so yet, it is also proba- 
ble, that they may become enlight- 
ened, through the means of their 
neighbours. “The progress has been 
already so rapid, that it seems to 
prosper beyond all calculation ; 
and it may be hoped, will even- 
tually prove a great and universal 
blessing to mankind.* 

Yet it will be found necessary 
to follow up these translations of 
the Scriptures with other assist- 
ance, or their meaning will not be 
comprehended, from their meta- 
phorical style, and the peculiari- 
ties of the Hebrew and Greek 
idioms. 

Since the beginning of time, a 
period more interesting cannot be 
found than the History of the pre- 
sent reigu.¢ Knowledge has made 
gigantic strides, yet much remains 
to be done : for even now, compura- 


ratively few are the numbers of 


the human race, who are really 
enlightened, or are actually emerg- 
ing from absolute ignorance. 

Let us not, however, be discou- 


* Few Books are so little understood 
as the Bible, because it is not regularly 
perused like any other work. Ali books, 
to be read usefully, should be read re- 
gularly, trom beginning to end. This 
scarcely ever happens with the Bible, 
which is studied very closely in parts ; 
but seldom or ever in the whole. Few 
persons can be found, who ean truly say 
that they have read it through ; at least 
ina proper manner. Was it to be fairly 
considered as a whole, and faithfully 
studied, examined, and compared, one 
part with another; the sense would be 
developed, and seeming difficulties would 
immediately disappear. For, however 
miscellaneous, there will be found an 
evident connection throughout, which 
will be apparent to every candid reader, 
who inclines to adopt this rational me- 
thod of discovering its real meaning, and 
of correcting the manifold errors not in 
the Work itse/f, but in the mistaken in- 
terpretations ef its particular texts; by 
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raged; let us boldly persevere : 
great is Truth, and tt will finally 
prevail over every difficulty, and 
against all opposition, 


PHEMIUS. 
Lundon, March 31, 1819. 


SONNET, 
On the operative Influence of Poetry 


in Russia, illustrative of the Sub- 
ject of the foregoing Essay. 


—es 


Let the world in the pleasing sound re- 
joice ! 

Russia attunes to harmony her voice ; 

Lo ! anew Shakespeare ¢ rises in the wild, 

On which, tll now, the Muses never 
smil’d ; 

Yet more, her chief, delight of human 
kind, 

Feels the poetic rapture warm his mind ; 

His primal blossom|| to the throne he 
brings, 

A freewill off’ring to the King of Kings. 

The arctic lands attend the grateful lay ; . 

And the wide realms that share the south- 
ern day ; 

Sweet strains of gladness charm the list’n- 
ing ear ; 

Symphonious masic of the sacred sphere. 

A brilliant prospect for succeeding time ! 

The dawn of day appears—the ray sub- 
lime. 


PHEMIUS. 


which perversion, the beauties of the 
doctrine and morality it inculcates, are 
blem:shed and disfigured. 


t The duration of the present reign, 
already exceeds that 6f Augustus Cesar j 
and, excepting in the Chinese annals, L 
do not recollect mere than three instances 
of greater length, which are the follow- 
ing :—Arganthonius, King of the Tartessi, 
a people of ancient Spain, is said to have 
reigned eighty years, and to have lived 
one hundred and twenty. Alu Zamin 
Al Mostanser, Khalif of Egypt, and Al 
Mostanser Billah, Khaltif of Baghdad, 
each reigned siaty years in the eleventh 
und thirteenth centuries. 


¢ A dramatic poet who has recently 
appeared in that country, and who has 
shown strong traits of genius. 

| The Emperor Alexander has com- 


posed an hymn in the Russian language, 
which has been translated into English. 
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On the permanent honours attach- 
ed to the Poetical Character ; 
and the potent effects of Poetry 
on the Human Mind, 


—_— 


** Me too, shall Rome among her last, 
revere ; 
But that far day shall on my ashes rise 
No stonea worthiesssepulh re shall rear, 
The mean memorial where a Poet lies.’’ 


E.ton’s Properrivs. 


THE truly poetical mind is also 
frequently prophetical ; and its vi- 
sions are often clear, with regard to 
the insight of futurity. The writer, 
whose works are quoted, as a motto 
to this essay, is an instance of the 
verity of this assertion, 

Posthumous fame is never denied 
to merit; and the high veneration 
of succeeding ages, is a far more 
certain, as well as more honourable 
memorial, than the most pompous 
sepulchral monument. No stone 
bears the name of Propertius ; 
but his fame will endure while 
literature exists, while taste sur- 
vives. He flourished in the du- 
gustan age, a few years previous 
to the Christian Aira. He was a 
man of great learning ; a circum- 
stance of singular advantage to a 
Poet, as it stores the mind with 
imagery, and favours the regular 
classification of the ideas : whereas, 
unlettered genius is commonly wild 
and confused, and unable to arrange 
them with delicacy and effect. 

The life of Propertius was short: 
what be might have produced, had 
his term been of longer duration, 
we may judge by what has reached 
us: a Sufficient evidence how erro- 
neous 1s the vulgar notion, that no 
one has a right to be considered a 
Poet, unless he has composed an 
epic. 

A modern author * of great eimi- 
nence, has very properly censured 
this opinion, as a grass folly; and, 


hes observed, that the composer of 


* Lessing. 


an ingenious or witty song, was 
better intitled to the appellation 
of Poet, than the author of an 
heavy Arminiad ; a dull tedious 
German Poem ; one of that class, 
under whose weight, (he humour- 
ously remarks,) our tables groan, 

Such voluminous compositions, 
which have little else to recom- 
mend them than quantity, will not 
long be preserved in remembrance : 
they will not stand the test of 
nineteen centuries, and be still 
considered beautiful. 

The present reign has been re- 
markable for Poetry ; and though, 
where the candidates for fame are 
numerous, it cannot be expected 
that all should be successful ; yet 
it is a very satisfactory testimo- 
nial in favour of the British nation, 
that its virtue is not yet dead :” 
for no depraved people was ever 
known to be poetical. 

When the Arabian empire was 
thoroughly settled by the family of 
Al Abbds, literature was encou- 
raged, and poetry prevailed: the 
Khalifs, until the reign of Al 
Radi, were generally tinctured 
with the spirit of poetry; with 
him that spirit expired; and the 
Khalifat gradually dectined, till 
it finally sunk under the power of 
Hlulaci, the Tartar. 1 quote this 
remarkable fact as an example ; 
but those who have made History 
their study, could easily confirm 
my observation from various re- 
cords; and enlarge upon the subject. 

In fine, the love of freedom, 
every generous, every noble sen- 
timent expires, when Poetry ceases 
to operate on the mind; for the 
feelings it excites, and the lan- 
guage which it uses, are suited to 
a state of perfection; and refer te 
a higher stage of existence. 

‘‘ When all the Attic fire was fled, 


Aud all the Roman virtue dead, 
Poor ae lost her seat.” 


March 28, 1819. PHEMIUS, 
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To Miss M***** on 


LETTERS or CAMBRIANNA. 
LETTER Il. 


To Miss M***#*, 

On her intended Marriage. 

My DEAR ; 

You will doubtless get weary 
with an epistle from ine every 
third day; but since it is a track 
your inclination prompts you to 
follow, you must not become dis- 
gusted at the roughness of the 
path, but patiently pursue your 
journey till you arrive at the ter- 
mination of my tedious correspond- 
ence. Allow me, my dear girl, to 
resume my former topic, and banish 
the mist that clouds the prospect 
of happiness in your future situa- 
tion. The conversation you lately 
enjoyed with our worthy friend, 
relative to your plans, appears to 
me to have confirmed your opinion 
that early marriages are not the 
most happy ones. J am ala loss 
to determine why youth on both 
sides should diminish, in the least 
degree, connubial felicity, when 
the pecuniary affairs of persons so 
engaged do not render it imprudent 
for them to fulfil their engage- 
ments. I am aware of the variety 
of objections frequently started to 
persons marrying young; change 
of sentiment, seeing a person they 
should prefer to the one possessed, 
bringing upon themselves at so 
early a period of their lives the 
cares of afamily, &c. A mind so 
constituted in either sex, that it can 
derive no enjoyment but in novelty 
and variety, believe me, will find 
its predelictions as strong at forty 
asat seventeen. “ Indeed,” (says 
a great writer), ‘ from the mar- 
riages which have fallen under my 
observation, I am rather inclined 
to think that early ones stand the 
best chance of happiness. The 
tempers and habits of young people 
are not yet become so stiff and un- 
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complying as when more advanced 
in life; they form more easily to 
each other, and hence many oc- 
casions of disgust are removed.’ 
The particular circumstances of 
persons who have formed an at- 
tachment for each other frequently 
render an early union by no means 
eligible; therefore prudence in- 
duces them to delay it: this, how- 
ever, you will not assert to be your 
case. When a woman has once 
gained the sincere affections of a 
man, she must not sit down per. 
fectly at ease, and conceive her 
happiness completed, and conse- 
quently must be lasting, or expect 
every desire to please must- come 
all from her husband’s side, while 
she remains careless whether she 
Strengthens that esteem she has 
created inhimor not. To be truly 
and lastingly happy in the con- 
jugal state, the current of ideas 
must flow otherwise, anid the loose 
giddiness of the child yield to the 
sound reasoning of the woman. 
Much, indeed, depends on both 
sides, but most on the part of the 
wife. Personal attractions, mental 
endowments, and the lighter ac- 
complishments, so truly engaging 
in our sex, may serve as a trap to 
ensnare a heart, but sweetness of 
temper alone will have power to 
retain that heart. When sickness 
has withered, or the ravages of 
time (which preys on us all more 
or less) committed depredations on 
that face or form, which once was 
a source of admiration to the hus- 
band, something else will then be 
required to supply this deficiency, 
and act asa charm for remaining 
years: this charm must be an ami- 
able disposition and affectionate 
heart. Brilliant abilities are of. 
tener neglected than carefully nou- 
rished, and wisely and usefully 
applied; and for one who improves 
those talents bestowed upon him 
by heaven, thousands are led astray 
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by those gifts, the proper applica- 
tion of which would render them 
an ornament to society, and of 
service to their fellow-creatures. 
How necessary it is then that we 
should constantly solicit the divine 
aid to protect us from idleness, and 
all those temptatious the world sets 
before us. There is no situation 
ra life where prayer is not abso- 
Jutely requisite. If we are en- 
dowed with all those temporal 
blessings, such as health, fortune, 
friends, great reason indeed have 
we to return thanks to that Al- 
mighty Being who has bestowed 
them on us; and should we be 
poor, friendless, and afflicted, we 
stand in greater need of a heavenly 
friend, to whom we can look up, 
and pray to give us patience to 
bear that lot he has assigned for 
us ; the duties of the day will be 
executed more readily and cheer- 
fully, felicity heightened, and af- 
fliction lessened, after morning and 
evening devotion in private; and 
rest assured, my love, however 
slight a husband’s faith may be, 
however lightly he may speak or 
think of religious matters, either 
from fashion or custom, men in 
general would be sorry to find fe- 
males deficient in this essential 
point: itison our sense of religion 
they rely for our fidelity in the 
marriage state, the decorum of 
their family, aad the morality of 
their offspring, and for that pati- 
ence which endures, that sweetness 
which soothes and supports them 
under the severest trials. A wile 
must show, as well as feel, an in- 
terest in every thing that concerns 
her husband. In prosperity and 
adversity, in sickness and in health, 
her attention must be the same, 
endeavouring as inuch as_ possible 
to lessen the cares of the world for 
him, by taking upon herseli as 
much as lics in her power; and 
those things which are beyond the 
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reach of a female to accomplish, 
she may at least make easy to him, 
by her uniform good humour and 
complacency. This will lessen the 
cares and anxiely inseparable to 
his profession ; and when he fints 
his own home always made happy 
and comfortable, he will feel io 
desire to go abroad to seek so- 
ciety, but his wife and family will 
be his sole attraction and delight, 
All discord and contention must be 
totally abolished; there must be 
no stviving for the mastery. If 
you wish or expect peace and con- 
cord to reign triumphant, both 
must yield mutually to each other, 
considering themselves mere mor- 
tals, and consequently loaded with 
failings, all of which should be 
cheeriully overlooked, and readily 
excused. If those who are nearly 
connected cannot bear with each 
others humours and failings, is it 
reasonable to suppose a quick- 
sighted world will varnish over 
those faults they have so little in- 
clination to hide, or patience to 
bear? Always treat your husband 
with respect, and you will, in re- 
turn, command respect from all 
who observe it. Never use a slight- 
ing expression to him, even in jest, 
for slights in jest frequently end in 
augry earnest. Nothing, perhaps, 
is more essentially requisite in a 
wife than submission to her hus- 
band: the more of this invaluable 
ingredient she may have in her 
composition, the more amiable she 
will appear in the eyes of her con- 
sort, and the greater prospect she 
possesses of enjoying felicity in 
the conjugal state; and every wife 
will, sooner or later, experience 
that, in proportion to the degree of 
influence she may have over her 
own passions and inclinations, in 
the same ratio will be the degree 
of influence which she will main- 
tain over her husband, Jt is almost 
unnecessary te advise you to set a 
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guard over your conduct. A wife 
inust be so correct as to prove a 
barrier against the calumuies of a 
treacherous world, and her virtue 
shine forth so conspicuously as to 
blunt the keen edge of slander; 
or even should this vile instrument 
be employed against her, it will 
not have power to wound her cha- 
racter, or lessen her in the opinion 
of her husband, or that of consi- 
derate persons, because virtuous 
innocence is the protector of all 
those who seek her. A married 
woman must have no eyes but for 
her husband ; her first and sole study 
should be to please him; she must 
cease to be greedy of flattery, or 
seek admiration ; and those frivo- 
lous attentions from the other sex, 
which might feed the vanity of a 
giddy young miss just entered 
upon the great stage of life, must 
cease to attract the notice of a 
married woman. She has a dif- 
ferent part to act from that in a 
single state; and if she performs 
that part either imperfectly or im- 
properly, she must not be astonish- 
ed if the curtain of happiness falls, 
and leaves her misery for the se- 
quel. A reasonable man will not 
expect or require you to do any 
thing that is not just and right ; 

therefore your duty is to yield to 
his will, ‘to fulfil bis wishes in 
every respect ; and even when most 
it goes against your inclination, 
comply with that readiness and 
good-humour which will show him 
he does not impose a task upon 
you; and rest assured, my friend, 
a point is more frequently carried 
by submission than by resolute op- 
position; aud the man who would 
be led to grant your request would 
perhaps refuse to be driven to do 
it. Make it your study for the 
first year after your marriage to 
mark every little particular in Mr, 

Milton’s character ; follow and ob- 
serve to do those things that will 
Vol, If, — May, 1819. 
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please him, and carefully avoid all 
those which you see ruffle his 
temper and tear him from the 
throne of good-humour ; reflect on 
his worth, search out his merits, 
as it will be the means of strength- 
ening your esteem and affection 
for him, and make you seta higher 
value upon the blessing you pos- 
sess. If he behaves towards you 
with tenderness, next to your 
Maker, you canuot too frequently 
reflect on the numberless acts of 
kindness you experience at his 
hands. Such a review will call 
forth your highest sentiments of 
gratitude, a feeling which rarely 
fails of strengthening friendship 
and increasing love. One great 
reason we feel so severely the loss 
of any blessing we have possessed, 
is from want of a just estimate of 
its value, When a husband is no 
more! the silent workings of me- 
mory will pourtray his merits, and 
make us too bitterly regret our 
blindness of his worth, and the 
little value we set upon the bless- 
ings of his friendship, his advice, 
and his protection! ‘I'histhe widow 
will be too frequently tanght to feel 
from the world, if her natural sen- 
sibility does not before draw forth 
such feelings. In order, therefore, 
to lessen the acuteness of grief at 
such a time, (and may saci a 
scene be distani), endeavour, dur- 
ing your union, to be fully con- 
vinced of the happiness you enjoy. 
Be kind, be dutiful; and should 
death call from you the partner of 
your bosom, you will find your af- 
fliction lightened by the reflection 
that you have been ail a wife 
ought to be. Always remember 
your husband in your morning and 
evening devotions: solicit for him 
the Almighty’ s protection and aid 
to strengthen your mutual affec- 
tion, 

“ The few that pray at all, pray oft 

amiss, 
2D 
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And, seeking grace t’ improve the prize 
they hold, 

Would urge a wiser suit than asking 
more.’ 


Thus, my love, by submitting 
and obeying with cheerfulness, you 
will secure to yourself domestic 
happiness, and will wind yourself 
so firmly round the heart of your 
husband, that your influence will 
be unperceived by him; and to see 
and make you happy will be the 
object dearest and nearest his 
heart. Adieu! 


Your affectionate friend, 
CAMBRIANNA, 


ON THE 
MISCHIEVOUS EFFECTS 
Resulting from the Indulgence of 
Vanity in Dress in maturer Years. 


A MATRIMONIAL ANECDOTE FROM 
REAL LIFE. 





« Ah! unhappy woman! what 
madness hath seized thee?” 


To the Editor of the New British Lady’; Magazine. 


THE circumstances related in 
the ensuing narrative are strictly 
true, the parties being well known 
to the writer. 

Some years ago a gentleman of 
my acquaintance became enamour- 
ed with a young lady, and married 
her: at the time of their nuptials 
le was forty years of age, and the 
lady eighteen. Though the dis- 
proportion was rather too consider- 
able, she did not appear to have 
any objection to his person or his 
years at that time; yet it seemed 
evident that afterwards she would 
have been better pleased if her 
husband had been younger. 

He was very personable and well 
made, aud quite the gentleman.— 
The lady was rather under the 
middle stature, well shaped, lively, 
and pleasing in her manners, but 


by no means a beauty. She was 
fair, but her features were ncither 
fine nor regular; nevertheless she 
had no small share of vanity, and 
was pleased with admiration, not 
much caring from whom it came. 

It happened one day that they 
were going ona visit, and at her 
husband’s desire she had put on a 
very handsome black silk cloak, 
when the nurse of the children 
(for they then had three) took no- 
tice what a beautiful dress it was, 
and how much it became her, ob- 
serving it made her look like a 
mother. This the lady certainly 
considered as no compliment, as 
she replied, she did not wish to 
look like a mother. I wonder you 
should not, answered the nurse, 
who was a widow, and had lost 
her family. Three such fine child- 
ren as you have got :-—I never was 
so conceited in my life as when I 
was a mother. Her mistress com- 
manded her never to speak again 
to her on that subject. The nurse 
obeyed; and had it been one of 
the other servants, it is very pro- 
bable a dismissal had followed, for 
sle was quite offended at the li- 
berty, only because it did not 
flatter her vanity. Had the nurse 
said she did not look more than 
sixteen or seventeen, her mistress 
would have been gratified, and the 
nurse have received a present. 

The gentleman did not always 
seem satisfied with his wife’s 
manner of dress: although very 
fond of her, and willing, and indeed 
desirous, of gratifying every rea- 
sonable wish of her’s to follow the 
fashion, yet he thought, as any 
sensible person would, that a proper 
attention to decorum was requisite. 
They had no words upon any sub- 
ject whatever but this, which was 
not unfrequent, and had, at last, a 
tendency to have been of very se- 
rious consequence. 

Being one time engaged to dinner 
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with a party, the gentleman had 
some business to transact which 
required his attention before he 
could go:—he therefore told his 
wife that he would order the car- 
riage to attend her, begged her 
to be punctual, and said he would 
join her there. By this means 
the lady was at liberty to dress in 
her own way, which she did, to 
the great mortification of her hus- 
band. He was rather late ;—the 
party was at table before he ar- 
rived, and, as he himself said, her 
appearance took from him all desire 
to eat, for the eyes of the whole 
company seemed to be upon her; 
and although there were forty 
persons present, there was not one 
lady dressed like her :—she was 
without covering on her neck and 
bosom, her arms were bare up to 
the shoulders, and she was without 
cap or dress on her head. When 
they returned home in the evening 
avery serious quarrel ensued :— 
she insisted that she ought to be 
allowed to dress as she pleased, 
and not to be controlled like a 
child. He said no child of his 
should dress in* so ridiculous a 
manner; and, while they remained 
with him, neither they nor his wife 
should do so, if he knew it. She 
persisted that she would do as she 
pleased, and retired in a pet to 
bed. The gentleman did not retire 

vith her, but left her to cogitate 
by herself. He sat up the re- 
mainder of the night, and in the 
morning, at an early hour, he sent 
the servant to order a post-chaise, 
and left his home without taking 
leave of his wife, or saying w hither 
he was going, which he never did 
before. She was much surprised 
when she arose and heard what 
had happened. She could not 
conjecture where he was gone, and 
sent the nurse to her mother, re- 
questing she would come to her ; 
by which means her mother was 
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partly prepared for what had hap- 
pened. ‘The daughter, though 
much hurt, was quite inclined to 
be very high; insisting that she 
would do as she pleased, for she 
was her own mistress. 

My dear, said her mother, if 
you are your own mistress, you 
are not your own master; you 
ought to please your husband ; 
you need not seek to please any 
other man: indeed you ought not: 
you are a wife; it borders on 
criminality to entertain such a 
thought: you may not mean it: I 
hope you do not; therefore why 
throw out temptation ? You cannot 
say that I taught you that loose 
mode of dress. But, added her 
mother, perhaps by this time you 
may have no husband: I cannot 
answer for the consequence: and, 
if so, you will have to reflect that 
you have deprived your dear child- 
ren of the best of fathers :—and 
you will also find none of your 
admirers think any thing of you 
when you have not the protection 
of a husband. 

By this discourse she was over- 
come, and burst into tears. Her 
mother thus accomplished one 
point, in bringing her daughter 
to her senses—but there was still 
much todo. It was necessary to 
find the husband; and, when found, 
it remained a doubt whether he 
would return to his wife and family. 

It was near a fortnight before 
they discovered his retreat; and 
when they did he refused to re turn, 
observing, that if she had had any 
regard for him, she would not have 
set herself in continual opposition 
to every thing he wished, particu- 
larly of Itte. During this time 
the lady was under the greatest 
anxiety for the consequences of 
her imprudent conduct; and it 
operated so much on her mind, 
that she became extremely ili. 
Ler mother undertook to plead 
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with him, and to vouch for her 
daughter that she would be more 
conformable to his ideas of de- 
corum, At last he consented to 
return home, and the difference 
was made up. After this recon- 
ciliation they lived together on 
very agreeable terms: no other 
misunderstanding occurred. In 
hope that this anecdote may be 
operative in repressing folly, and 
in promoting domestic happiness, 
I remain, 
Your obedient servant, 


ANNA CoMNENA. 
Camberwell, April 6, 1819. 


EFFUSIONS; 

IN A SERIES OF LETTERS, 
LETTER IV. 
(Continued frem p. 157.) 

« Life’s but a jest.” 
February 12th, 1819. 


How often have I wished, most 
excellent friend, when sable night 
was throwing her oblivious influ- 
ence on my sight, and I have lain 
me down upon my pillow, worn 
out and harassed with the cares 
and anxieties of the world, that I 
could wake no more! 


—— How happy they who wake no 
more ! 

Yet that were vain if dreams infest the 
grave; 

I wake, emerging from a sea of dreams, 

Tumultuous, where my wreck’d despond 
ing thought 

At random drove, her helia of reason 
lost.” 


Disturbed in my last evening’s 
nocturnal repose, in a perturbed 
state of mind I arose from my bed, 
and through the casement of my 
window took a view of the solemn 
scene that surrounded me. Ye 
glorious bodies of created light, I 
ejaculated, ye move in your ap- 





pointed spheres, and have your 
regular stations in the awful path 
of an ever-luminous horizon, di- 
rected by the guardian angel of 
night! who, 


‘« Glad th’ Almighty’s orders to perform, 
Rides on the whirlwind, and directs the 
storm,” 


And thou, O! majestic moon ! 
that rolled in sublimity the vaulted 
sky, thou keepest thy vigils faith- 
fully, and art a glorious guide to 
the feet of the weary traveller! 
But man, the victim of credulity 
and error, sleeps on his post. Ah! 
when will his path’ be illuminated 
by the light of reason, and his 
heart estranged from the sport of 
folly and of guilt. 

Indulging in this strain of 
thought, and absorbed in deep re- 
verie of the past, and on the frailty 
of human nature, I resolved to 
make the subject of this letter a 
short comment on his abstract cha- 
racter ; and with a view to illus- 
trate the same, drew a comparison 
between his pristine and his more 
mature state. Pleased with the 
reflection, I withdrew from my 
window, and from the corner of my 
apartment drew the glimmering 
taper to my study, and set me 
down 


“« To reason, and on reason build, re- 
solve, 
‘ , m 
That column of true majesty in man. 


The field was ample, and the 
materials fruitful, whilst childhood 
naturally lent its aid to the first 
enquiry. Ali, my friend, the mere 
idea of infancy—the tender years, 
when the mind is flowing with the 
purest sympathy, and susceptible 
of every delightful impression that 
the chastest bosom can enjoy; 
what an exlatic emotion it created 
in my mind! When no vicious 
habits, no withering and polluted 
thoughts had taken possession of 
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its serene breast, but all was sweet 
tranquillity ! What a contrast with 
that of graver years, when sorrow 
and sin usurp their place, to drive 
out innocence, and plant vice in 
its stead! Elate with hope, the 
infantine bark is launched into the 
world; but tossed by tempestuous 
storms, how soon it founders in 
the vortex of a troubled sea !— 
Cain, the first-born of woman, had 
Paradise before him, whilst the 
fruitful earth teemed with its boan- 
ties to bless his birth, until jealous 
of arival, and swollen by the an- 
gry blast of passion, he smote the 
victim of his fury, and drew forth 
the first blood of innocence. From 
that fatal moment peace fled the 
mind, and sin entered, which 


“ Brought all our woe, 
With loss of Eden 





The birds wained—the air was 
troubled—and nature felt the dread- 
ful shock. Hence, my friend, be- 
gan the sorrows of life, with its 
attendant train of miseries, from 
the creation, of the great globe to 
the present hour. 


“ O what a miracle is man to man!” 


Pardon, my dear Horatio, this 
brief and feeble outline. I am 
weary with the night—with watch- 
ing—and with the world! Adieu. 


H. 


errs? 


Wonderful Escape 
OF TWO LADIES 


From a desperate Horde of Banditti. 

THE most interesting incident 
in a novel published a few years 
ago, has probably been borrowed 
from the true adventures we shall 
relate. The novelist has exagge- 
rated and embellished the cireum- 
stances, and it may be a pleasant 
amusement to compare the creation 
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of fancy, with the romance of real 
life. The facts were related by 
an officer who spent thirty years 
in the service of different conti- 
nental powers; and as aide-de- 
camp to General Husk, and secre- 
tary to Lord Albermarle, associated 
with foreigners of high rauk in 
the allied armies, during the cam- 
paigns of 1743, 4 and 5. 

To render our narrative more 
clearly intelligible, we should re- 
mind the fair reader, that in 1640, 
the nobility of Portugal, by a well 
concerted conspiracy, expelled the 
Spaniards, and placed on the throne 
of that kingdom, the Duke of Bra- 
ganza, by the style of John IV. 
A fierce war between Spain and 
Portugal continued until 1668, 
when by the aid and mediation of 
Holland and England, the Portu- 
guese established their indepen- 
dence. Charles IL. of England, 
having married a Princess of Por- 
tugal, negotiated with the cabinet 
of Madrid to give up all claim to the 
sovereignty usurped by Philip II. 
Alphonso, the son of John IV. 
having discovered the intrigue 
between his consort, and his own 
brother Peter, broke out with all 
the resentment of insulted royalty, 
and dishonoured conjugal faith. 
The guilty pair had foreboded this 
violence, and were prepared to avail 
themselves of the popularity they 
had sedulously courted. They 
drove Alphonso from the throne, 
and the Pope, instead of reproving 
their criminal passion, granted a 
dispensation for their nuptials, 
During this period, the example 
of a licentious court introduced 
the most frightful dissoluteness of 
morals ; and unexampled cruelties 
were perpetrated by the jealousy 
of husbands, and the proud ven- 
geance of fathers and brothers, 
who, while they spread disgrace 
in other families, could not brook 
a stigma upon their own. 
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Don Garcia Perez A. when far 
advanced in years, took to wife a 
beautiful girl, not sixteen. Her 
birth was illustrious ; but during 
the troubles, her father was de- 
tected in favouring the Spaniards, 
and a seasonable hint from Don 
Garcia gave him time to escape 
from justice, leaving his wife and 
infant daugliter to the care of his 
friend. The unfortunate nobleman 
was heard of no more, and was 
supposed to have been murdered. 
His widow survived but a few 
years, and the orphan was reared in 
the house of Don Garcia Perez A. 
Don Garcia had several sons whom 
he sent to South America in early 
youth, under pretence of improving 
their fortunes ; but in truth, he 
feared the lovely orphan might 
prefer some one of them to their 
father; for even during the life of 
his lady, Don Garcia had felt the 
power of charms, which he regard- 
ed as his rightful due ; for benefits 
conferred upon Donna Meridia, and 
her parents. Meridia revered Don 
Garcia as.a parent, and since he 
often caressed his daughter, only 
sixteen months younger than her- 
seif, she feared no impropriety when 
the old grandee drew:her upon bis 
kuee, or pressed her cheek with his 
lips. Thi lings were in this state when 
Donna A. was seized with a rapid 
fever, and left her lord at liberty 
to ask the hand of Meridia, which 
he did soon after he became a 
widower. While the Spaniards 
sunk into indolence in all the use- 
ful arts, their taste for voluptuous 
gratifications increased, and many 
young noblemen came from Madrid 
to Lisbon, in quest of libertine 
variety. Donna Garcia Perez A. 
and her daughter-in-law attracted 
particalar notice. ‘They resided at 
a palace two miles from Lisben, 
and some of the Spanish nobility 
frequently found means to engage 
the old Don to remain all night in 


the city, that their friends might 
serenade the ladies. An old Du- 
enna observed, or supposed she 
observed, that the ladies opened 
their latticed windows to admit 
the melodious sounds. She com- 
municated her suspicions to the 
Don. He was enraged. He re- 
membered, that before Donna Me- 
ridia became his wife, she had 
permitted to him freedoms incon- 
sistent with strict delicacy — so 
true it is, that the conduct_of a 
lady during courtship will be re- 
membered by her spouse, to her 
disadvantage or commendation, 
—Don Garcia watched in the por- 
ter’s lodge several nights. The 
serenade passed and _ re-passed 
around his palace, and no windows 
were opened, He was nearly sa- 
tisfied—hut the night following, 
as he lurked under an orange-tree, 
he heard two young catalans talk- 
ing of his wife and daughter, and 
each vaunted of unlimited favor, 
although they never had even 
spoken to the unfortunate ladies, 
of whom their vanity boasted as 
familiars. The Dou hastened to 
his palace, and unhappily at that 
moment Donna Meridia Garcia 
Perez A. and his daughter Donna 

Barbetta, were diverting them- 
selves in the garbs of Brazilian fe- 
males, which a son of Don Garcia 
Perez had lately sent to his mo- 
ther-in-law,as specimens of trans- 
atlantic ingenuity. No assevera- 
tions would convince the furious 
Don, that the ladies had not dis- 
guised themselves to steal out to 
an assignation with the young ca- 
talonians. He bade them both 
prepare for the dungeons of the 
Inquisition—and thither they must 
have been conducted next day, if 
a spirited clever woman, who 
nursed Donna Barbetta, had not 
overheard the denunciation. She 
got two suits of clothes that be- 
longed to her nephew, blackened 
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the fair skins of Donna Meridia, and 
Donna Barbetta, and, habited as 
an old friar, followed them at some 
distance—they took the road to 
Spain. The Don, exhausted by 
passion, and by watching so many 
nights, lad fallen asleep, almost 
immediately after quilting his la- 
dy’s apartment, and, before he 
awoke, the intended victims were 
far out of his reach. They pur- 
chased mules and proceeded all 
night with the utmost expedition, 
The friar pretended he was em- 
ployed by the fathers of the Inqui- 
sition, and the two youths said 
they belonged to the suite of a 
Freuch nobleman, and must reach 
Perpignan without delay. They 
first set out, and the friar feigned 
to be quite a stranger, when at an 
inn he overtook them. Don Gar- 
ciahaving awoke, went to Madrid 
to denounce his wife and daugh- 
ter as heretics; but as he hastened 
thither, he was encountered by the 
two young catalans, whose conver- 
sation had wrought his jealous 
fears to phrenzy. They were on 
horseback, attended by servants. 
The Don was in his carriage with 
the usual pompous retinue. At 
the sight of these noblemen, Don 
Garcia burst open the door of his 
equipage, and drawing his sword, 
interccpted his nearest horseman, 
with an agility astonishing at his 
age. A combat ensued. Don Gar- 
cia Perez A. was mortally wounded, 
and he had slain his antagonist. 
If his wife and daughter had not 
yielded to the first panic, they 
would have been safe, and would 
have avoided the terrible fate 
which, on the fourth evening 
of their journey menaced their 
lionor and their lives. ‘As the 
sun declined, they and their inse- 
parable follower, the friar, descried, 
ata great distance, a large band 
of men, whom they believed to be 
ofiicers of the Inquisition. They 
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dismounted from their mules, and 
struck into a deep ravine, in the 
mountains of Valencia. They hoped 
to pass the night in security, be- 
neath the shade of some cork trees ; 
aud having eaten sparingly of the 
provisions which they purchased 
at their last house of entertain- 
ment, were nearly lulled to repose 
by the soothing sounds of a gentle 
rivulet, when they heard stealthy 
steps drawing near. They started 
up with the hope of concealing 
themselves ; but it was too late, 
On all sides surrounded by armed 
men, to elude, or resist was impos- 
sible. ‘The troop ordered a boy to 
light a torch, which, with a tinder- 
box, was soon eilected. There 
seemed to be above twenty men, 
habited in the uniform of all dif- 
ferent nations. ‘Their leader wore 
an enormous cocked hat, such as 
at that time distinguished German 
field officers. ‘The next in com- 
mand had a Janissary’s turban. 
Hungarians, Croats, ‘Tartars, Cos- 
sacks, Pandours, Walloons, Bel- 
gians, Flemings, seemed to retain 
the warlike garb of their country ; 
and the deep crimson glare of the 
torches shewed their ferocious 
visages in the most horrific view, 
They expressed great joy in having 
caught a friar to absolve their sins, 
and tauntingly asked him, if, after 
giving their souls a thorough pur- 
gation, and purification, his own 
was prepared for death and pur- 
galory ? ‘The soft hands of the 
pretty boys delighted them, and 
happily their sex was not suspect- 
ed. Vhe ruffians thanked their 
prey for having their mules at 
hand, as they were not only fine 
animals, but their sagacity had 
Shewn where the fate riders had 
retreated. By throwing the bridle 
round their neck, they led their 
way toa prize much wanted. A 
priest to graut induleences, and 
two pretty lads to serve at table. 
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To all this insultivg merriment, 
the captives did not make a prompt 
reply, but to prevent a discovery 
of their sex, they must assume an 
air of bravado; and after the first 
alarm had subsided, the friar pro- 
mised to be very accommodating, 
and said the boys would be glad 
to exchange such brave and free 
fellows, for the tyrannical masters 
they had served since infancy. 
Many of the ruffians did not under- 
stand the Spanish language; and 
were indebted to others for trans- 
lating the words of the friar. The 
prisoners were permitted to mount 
the mules, and must obcy when 
desired to take their station m the 
centre of the squad. Half dead 
with terror, yet compclled to dis- 
guise their feclings, they were 
conducted to a huge building, and 
the leader having blown a horn, 
the clangor resounded along the 
battlements, and was soon followed 
by the rattling of chains, and 
grating noises in unbarring the 
gates, and elevating the portcul- 
lis. All the band alighted. The 
Jeader helped the two youths from 
the saddle, and leaving the friar to 
the care of the next in command, 
took an arm of the shrinking 
captives, and supported them to 
a vast hall, dimly lighted by seven 
Gothic eressets, with five burners 
in each ; but the place was of such 
extent, that these lamps afforded 
hut a feeble diffusion of rays. 
The bandit gazed at each of the 
strangers with portentous pleasure, 
and to them unspeakable was 
the relief, when his attention was 
divided by the entrance of his troop, 
who were stabling their cavalry. 
Supper was served. The leader 
placed one of the seeming youths 
on each side of him, saying that 
for one night they should be served, 
in place of serving. The second 
in command took the friar under 
his hospitable care, and afler a Fe- 
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past of choice viands, the goblets 
of wine were circulating, when the 
report of several field pieces hasten- 
ed the robbers to arms, and before 
they were accoutred, an old miser- 
able looking man opened the hall 
door, exclaiming, the gates had been 
forced by: cannon, and the court 
was filled with Spanish soldiery. 
Fhe friar and the two youths took 
the first opportunity toclaim protec- 
tion from their deliverers. Donna 
Meridia Garcia Perez A.and Donna 
Barbetta were conveyed to Madrid, 
where they revealed their true 
history to a lady of high rank, 
connected with Donna Meridia. 
She and Donna Barbetta, quite 
disgusted with Portugal, resolved 
to return thither no more. They 
withdrew from thence their pro- 
perty, and were soon mated suita- 
bly to their rank; Donna Meridia 
married a Hungarian nobleman, and 
her grandson related this adven- 
ture to the gentleman who imparted 
it to the writer. Donna Barbetta 
madea splendid alliance. A Spanish 
grandee had volunteered to con- 
duct a detachment against the 
tbanditti, who committed incessant 
depredations on his estates, and 
were by his vigilance traced to 
their fortress, Thisnobleman was 
struck by the fine features of the 
youth that sunk at his feet craving 
liberation, and his influence had 
obtained for the captives their 
claims as the daughter and widow 
of Don Garcia Perez A. Lt may 
be taken for granted, Donna Bar- 
betta’s nurse had as much to say 
in the household as any nurse of 
“ all the Capulets.” 


BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES OF 
F. J. HAYDN. 


Francis Joseph Haydn, was born 
at Rohrau, a village fifteen leagues 
from Vienna, in the year 1732. 
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His father, who was sexton of the 
village, had a fine tenor voice which 
he was fond of cultivating, and on 
holydays amused himself by play- 
ing upon the harp while his wife 
sang to it. 

The birth of Joseph did not alter 
the habits of this peaceful family. 
The little domestic concert returned 
every week ; and the child, stand- 
ing before his parents with two 
pieces of wood in his hands, one of 
which served him as a violin, and 
the other as a bow, constantly 
accompanied his mother’s voice. 
Haydn, when loaded with years 
and with glory, often, recalled the 
simple airs which she sang, so deep 
an impression had these first melo- 
dies made on his soul, which was 
allmusic. Arrelation of the family, 
whose name was Frank, a school- 
master at Haimburg, came to 
Rohrau one Sunday, and assisted 
at the trio. He remarked that the 
child, then scarcely six years old, 
beat the time with astonishing 
exactitude and precision. Frank, 
who was well acquainted with mu- 
sic, proposed to his relations to take 
little Joseph to his house and to 
teach him, They accepted the 
offer with joy, hoping to succeed 
more easily in getting Joseph into 
holy orders if he should understand 
music. 

Young Haydn soon acquired 
sufficient knowledge to sing at the 
parish desk, and Reuter, maitre de 
chapelle of St. Stephens, Vienna, 
visiting Haimburg in search of 
children for the choir, put the 
powers of our young musician to 
the test, by desiring him to sing 
acanon at sight. The precision, 
the purity of tone, the spirit with 
which the child executed it sur- 
prized him ; but he was more espe- 
cially charmed with the beauty of 
his voice. He only remarked, that 
he did not shake, and asked him the 
weason with a smile, The child 
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smartly replied, ‘‘ How could you 
expect me to shake, when my cou- 
sin does not know how himself.” 
“‘ Come here’’ said Reuter, “I will 
teach you.” He took him between 
his knees, shewed him how he 
should rapidly bring together two 
notes, hold his breath, and agitate 
the palate. The child immediately 
made a good shake. Reuter, en- 
chanted with the success of his 
scholar, took a plate of fine cherries, 
which Frank had caused to be 
brought for his illustrious brother 
professor, and emptied them all into 
the child’s pocket. He was ac- 
cordingly placed in the Cathedral 
at Vienna. 

At the age of thirteen he com- 
posed a mass, but his master point- 
ing out its defects, he found it was 
necessary to learn counterpoint and 
the laws of harmony : but no teacher 
would give lessons gratis, and he 
was too poor to pay for it ; for about 
this time, having his clothes stolen, 
his father could only afford to send 
him six florins, about eleven shil- 
lings, to replace them. 

Accordingly, Haydn procured 
some old theoretical treatises, and 
by intense assiduity made himself 
master of the art. ‘These obstacles 
proved an advantage to him; for 
as he learned with difficulty, it 
was more strongly impressed upon 
his mind. This he often deseribed 
as the happiest period of his life: 
for, though shivering with cold in 
his comfortless garret, and oppres- 
sed with sleep, by pursuing his 
studies to a late hour, seated by a 
crazy brokeu old harpsichord, his 
mind was fully occupied, and time 
passed rapidly away. He seemed 
to have all he wished for, as his 
ruling passion was always the love 
of music, rather than the love of 
glory, and even in his desire of 
glory, not a shadow of ambition 
was to be found. In composing 
music, he sought rather his owz 
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gratifieation than the means of ac- 
quiring celebrity. 

Having attained a knowledge of 
counterpoint aud the laws of har- 
mouy, he contrived to get intre- 
duced into the Venetian ambassa- 
dor’s family, where he learned the 
true [talian style of singing, and 
of accompanying the voice, from 
Porpora, an old musician in the 
family. The ambassador, pleased 
at the progress of the poor young 
man, allowed him a monthly pen- 
sion of six sequins, about three 
pounds, and a seat at the secre- 
tary’s table. Haydn now pur- 
chased a suit of black clothes, and 
mingled more in society, steadily 
directing his mind to one object, 
the acquirement of professional 
kuowledye. At day-break, he 
played first organ at the church of 
the order of Me rey ; and afterwards 
the organ at the chapel of Haug- 
wilz; he then sang the tenor part 
at the cathedral, retired to his 
humble lodging, sail sat down at 
the har psichord till the night was 
far advanced. 

Thus passed the time of Haydn 
till his nineteenth year, when be- 
coming too old to remain on the 
establishment of St. Stephens ; 
and the ambassador’s pension being 
but temporary, he was thrown upon 
the world, without any other de- 
pendence than his rising talent, 
which is too often but a poor ex- 
istence. But he was not altoge- 
ther forsaken: for one Keller, a 
peruke-maker, took him into his 
house, and treated him as his son. 

His first productions were short 
sonatas for the piano-forte for his 
few pupils; and minuets, allamands, 
and waltzes for the Ridotto. He 
occasionally amused himself with 
two friends in serenading, during 
the fine summer evevings, the 
beauties of Vienna. During one 
of these excursions having dis- 
tinguished the handsome wife of 
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Bernardini Curtz, the proprietor 
and harlequin of the Theatre in 
which the opera Baffa was per- 
formed, struck with the originality 
of the seranate, Curtz came tito 
the street to ask who composed it ? 
«1 did,” boldly replied Haydn, 
“ How! you! at your age!” “ One 
must make a beginning some time 
or other.” “ Gad this is droll! 
come up stairs!” The result of 
their interview was an order to 
Haydn to compose the music for 
the opera Bafla of the Devil on 
two Sticks: in the course of which 
it was necessary to represent the 
motion of the waves in a storm— 
but here a difficulty unexpectedly 
arose; neither composer or manager 
had ever seen either sea or storm. 
Haydn was seated at the piano- 
forte, and Curtz paced up and 
down the room. “ Imagine,” said 
he, “ a mountain rising, and then 
a valley sinking, and then another 
valley ; the mountains and the 
valleys follow one after the other 
with astonishing rapidity, and at 
every moment Alps and abysses 
succeed each other!’ Haydn drew 
his fingers rapidly over the key- 
board, ran through the semitones, 
tried abundance of sevenths, and 
passed from the lowest notes of the 
bass lo the highest of the treble. 
Curtz was still dissatistied, At 
last, the young man, out of all 
patience, extended his lands to 
the two ends of the harpsichord, 
and bringing them rapidly toge- 
ther, exclaimed, “ The devil take 
the storm!” “ That’s it! that’s 
it!” exclaimed the harlequin, 
springiug upon his neck, and al- 
most stifling him. When Haydn 
crossed the straits of Dover in bad 
weather many years afterwards, he 
laughed during the whole of the 
passage, on thinking of the storm 
in the Devil on two Sticks. 
During the next six years he 
composed some trios, and a set at 
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quartetts, which gained him consi« 
derable celebrity, but little profit, 
He chanced about this time to re- 
side in the same house with Metas- 
tasio, who, as Poet to the Empe- 
ror, lived respectably, while Haydn 
passed his winter days in bed for 
want of fuel. But the society of 
the great poet was of advantage 
to him; for a gentle and deep 
sensibility had given Metastasio a 
correct taste in all the arts, and he 
also taught him Italian. 

At the age of twenty-six he 
obtained a place in the orchestra 
of the Count Montzin; but the 
old Prince, Anthony Esterhazy, 
hearing one of his symphonies, 
was so charmed with it, that he 
requested Haydn might be given 
up tohim, Count Montzin assent- 
ed, and he was installed in the 
office of second professor of music 
in the Prince’s orchestra. On the 
death of his patron, he was trans- 
ferred to Prince Nicholas, who 
expected him to produce a new 
piece of music every morning, 
which greatly contributed to im- 
prove his compositions. 

In this family Haydn passed the 
next thirty years of his life. He 
rose early, and placed himself at 
the piano-forte, where the dinner- 
hour generally found him. In the 
evening he went to the rehearsals, 
or to the opera, which was per- 
formed four times every week in 
the Prince’s palace. 

Notwithstanding numerous invi- 
tations from Naples, Lisbon, Ve- 
nice, Milan, Paris, and London, it 
was not till the death of his patron, 
Prince Nicholas, in 1789, that he 
could be prevailed upon to pass 
the mountains. At the solicita- 
tion of Salomon, he was induced 
to visit London, where he produced 
his finest symphonies, and his 
oratorios of the Creation and the 
Seasons, 

(To be continued.) 


Epitaph on the Rev. T. Seward, and his daughter Anna, 


ANNA SEWARD. 


To the Editor of the New British Lady’s Magazine, 

Ir was with infinite pleasure 
I read in your last Number, a 
Memoir of the ingenious Anna 
Seward, whose memory is still 
dear to the inhabitants of Litch- 
field, 

As the beautifully pathetic epi- 
taph, from the elegant pen of 
Walter Scott, which is placed in 
the cathedral of Litchfield, appears 
to have escaped your notice, I take 
the liberty of sending you a copy 
of it, conceiving it will form a 
valuable addition to your able Me- 
moir. 

I am, 
Your well-wisher, 
Musa. 
Litchfield, April 9, 1819. 


EPITAPH 


On the Reo. Thomas Seward and his 
daughter Anna. 


Amid these aisles, where once his pre- 
cepts show'd, 

The heaven-ward pathway which in life 
he trod, 

This simple tablet marks a father’s bier, 

And those he loved in life, in death are 
near ; 

For him, for them, a daughter bade it 
rise, 

Memorial of domestic charities, 


Still wouldst thou know why o’er the 
marble spread, 

In female grace, the willow droops her 
head ; 

Why on her branches, silent and un- 
strung, 

The minstrel harp is emblematit hung ; 

What poet’s voice is smothered here in 


dust, 

Till wak’d to join the anthems of the 
just ? 

Lo, one brief line an answer sad sup- 
plies, 


Honour’d, belov’d, and wept, here Sz- 
WARD lies ! 

Her worth, her warmth of heart, let 
friendship say, 

Go, seek her genius in her living lay. 

2E2 
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On WANTON CRUELTY to 
ANIMALS. 


Love and esteem are strangers to the 
breast, 

Where dire malignancy hath made her 
nest. 

Graceful in youth, the sympathetic tear ; 

When the heart melts at tales of woe 
severe. 

* The righteous man,” says So- 
lomon, “ regarde th the life of his 
beast.” As the deputed lords of 
the terrestrial creation, we may 
justly consider the animals of every 
Species in some measure our pro- 
perty, whether wild or tame; and, 
as such may exercise our privilege 
of disposing of them as our neces- 
sities may require. But we have 
certainly no right to take away 
their lives wantonly, uselessly, 
and especially with any attendant 
act of cruelty. 


“‘ The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
in corp’ral suff’rance, feels a pang as 
great, 
As when a giant dies, 
ne 


Children should be early taught 
this lesson of gooduess, and dis- 
couraged from the practice of 
thoughtless cruelty in their play. 
Tenderness is inherent in some, but 
all may be instructed in the way 
they should go ; from whence they 
will not hereafter be so much in- 
clined to wander. At least, we 


“e«See'ng me near the bank of the 
river in a canoe, the creature made a 
halt from skipping after his companions ; 
and, being perched on a branch that 
hung over the water, examined me with 
attention and the strengest marks of 
curiosity, no doubt taking me for a giant 
of his own species ; while he chattered 
prodigiously, and kept dancing, and 
shaking the bough on which he rested, 
with incredible strength and agility. 
At this time J laid my piece to my sboul- 
der, and brought him down from the 
tree into the stream; but may I never 
again be witness to such a scene ; the 





On wanton Cruelty to Animals. 


shall have duly exercised our pa- 
rental trust, and shall have nothing 
with which to reproach ourselves, 
whatever may be their future con- 
duct. I was led to make these 
reflections from perusal of a pas- 
sage in Stedman’s ‘“ Account of 
the Expedition against the re- 
volted Negroes in the province of 
Surinam,’’? which produced the 
Sonnet here subjoined, as connected 
with the subject. A note relative 
thereto, extracted from the work, 
I have quoted, to render it more 
impressive.* 


SONNET. 


THE DYING MONKEY. 


A traveller saw, too late, with pity’s eye, 

An harmless, unoffending monkey die : 

Slain by his hand, without a just pre- 
tence ; 

He saw the look of dying innocence : 

What keen remorse that dying look in- 
still’d; 

His conscience smote him for the monkey 
kill’d. 

Thus oft an action seems of guilt devoid, 

Tul, by that action, some one is de- 
stroy’d. 

Mischief commenc’d in sport, in trifling, 
jest, 

Becomes as fatal as the direst pest ; 

Fatal to others; fatal to the peace 

Of him, who seeks amusement to in- 
crease: 

Oh! then, from wanton cruelty refrain ; 

And thou shalt happy be, and other: 
Save from pain. 


ANNA COMNENA, 
Camberwell, March 20, 1819. 


miserable animal was not dead, but mor- 
tally wounded. I seized him by the tail, 
and taking him in both hands to end his 
torment, swung him round, and hit his 
head against tiie side of the canoe; but 
the poor creature still continuing alive, 
and looking at me in the most affecting 
mauner that can be conceived, I knew 
no other way of ending his murder than 
to hold him under water till he was 
drowned, while my heart sickened on 
his account; for his dying little eyes 
still continued to follow me with seeming 
reproach till their light gradually forsoos 
them, and the wretched animal expired. 
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The snow drop of eve or the lily so fair What blessings what rapture the boonwould impart 
Are neither sweet MARY with thee to compare 


The soft sense of pleasure now flows on my heart 

No care would intrude the bright sunshine of joy 

The smiles of my fair one all grief would destroy 
Then say my sweet MARY &c 


Thy smile is transcendent, the blush on thy cheek 
In the rose bud of summer vainly I seek 


Then say my sweet MARY &c 
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POETRY. 


te ee 


SONNET * TO MAY. 

« For thee, sweet Month, the groves 
green liv’ries wear, . 

If not the first, the fairest of the year; 

For thee the Graces lead the dancing 
hours, 

And Nature’s ready pencil paints the 
flow’rs.”’ 


Fair Month! the fairest of the circling 
year, 
With thee the flowers in varied beauty 
smile, 
The snowy hawthorn and the cowslip 
rear 
Their modest heads, nor ask for care 
or toil. 
Here would I pause, and gladly gaze 
awhile ; 
No snare of man awaits to bid me fear, 
No cruel scheme, deep wrought with 
subtle guile, 
To pierce my soul, and urge the 
trembling tear. 
Fair month, which brings thy poet’s 
natal day, 
With thee remembrance urges many 
a sigh— 
And though to thee [ raise this humble 
lay, 
Yet, yet from thee my willing soul 
would fly ; 
For though fair flowers adorn the smiling 


meads, 

The sympathizing soul in sorrow often 
bleeds. 

1815. Wa. Lewis. 


© The author is aware this is not a 
legitimate sonnet, although it has a better 
claim to that title than some short poems 
which are called, or rather miscalled, 
sonnets. Those brethren and sisters of 
the lyre who, like him, err rather through 
ignorance than wilfulness, will, he trusts, 
not be offended when he informs them 
the first, fourth, fiith, and eighth lines 
should have similar rhymes, and the se- 
coud, third, sixth, and seventh likewise 
agree together. 

CPP Or 
THE KEEPSAKE, 
Dear pledge of pure, unchanging love ; 
Which time nor absence can remove, 

Till death the band shal! break ; 
How oft, when thou in sight appear, 
Does mem’ry breathe in fancy’s ear, 

“ Oh! keep it for my sake.” 





When parting moments threw their 


shade 
O’er friendship’s peaceful reign—and 
bade 


Long-banish’d grief awake, 
The best of friends presenting thee, 
Said, ‘ dearest girl, remember me, 
And keep it for my sake.” 


Should I far distant still reside— 
The comforts of that fireside 
Should I no more partake, 
Dear token of enjoy ments past, 
I’| treasure thee while life shall last, 
And keep thee for her sake. 
HaRniet. 


corre 
STANZAS 
Written on the Cliffs which overhang 
Freshwater Bay, 
BY WILLIAM LEWIS. 


Oh! hast thou not seen on some spring 
smiling morning 
The sun sottly beaming mid azure and 
gold, 
And watch’d some fair flower expand 
with its dawning, 
Whose warm beams of light all its 
beauties unfold. 


Then whilst thou wert gazing upon these 
fair wonders, 
Some dark rolling cloud veil’d the 
bright source of day, 
And earth to its centre seemed shaken 
with thunders, 
While swiftly the rain mingled with 
the white spray. 


So, Vectis *, when I for thy wild shores 
departed 
From home, where love, peace, and 
fair friendship abide, 
My sister then cheer’'d me with smiles 
tender hearted, 
Her blessing before I cross’d ocean's 
swift tide. 


Then sudden her brow, while the last 
smile was wreathing, 
Was clouded, and tears swiftly rush’d 
down her cheek, 
My sister—while here on this earth I am 
breathing— 
There mem’ry shall cherish till I cease 
to speak. 


* The ancient name of the Isle of Wight. 
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ON TRE 
VISIT OF THE PERSIAN PRINCES 


TO MRS. HANNAH MORE, 
At Barley Wood, Somersetshire, 
1818. 


To the Ladies of the British Empire. 
Applauses due the moralist attend, 
The poetess,—and poverty’s kind friend ; 
Far distant people on her merits dwell, 
Who taught our youth in virtue to excel. 


To More, behold, the children of the 
East 

Come bending, to partake of wisdom’s 
feast : 

To Her, behold, the Persian princes bow, 

And Her high honours willingly allow: 

The ornament of Somerset proclaim, 

And well-deserving universal fame ; 

As well deserving, through the future 
age, 

The Muse’s record, and th’ historic page. 


How beautiful the course of Jife appears ! 

Devote to goodness for a length of years; 

Not time the sweet memorial shall des- 
troy, 

But, to preserve it, shall his skill em- 
ploy; 

Shall grave it on the rock,—and leave 
behind 

Th’ impression deep—when him no more 
we find ; 

Till all sublunar objects fade away, 

Lost in the brightness of celestial day. 


Ye British Fair !—as yet in vernal bloom, 
These tints of moral excellence assume : 
So shall each charm with heightened 
lustre glow, 
And Time’s just hand perfection shal! 
bestow. 
PueMIvus. 


PPP PL 


THE SCOTTISH BORDER. 
The morn was bright, the birds sung 
sweet, 
And zephyrs wafted odours, 
When Laura hied her love to meet 
Upon the Scottish borders. 


Her father was a Baron brave, 
Who, by his Sovereign’s orders, 
Waitch’d trom the wild heath to the wave 
That wash’d the Scottish borders. 


Young Donald was of Raithsay’s clan, 
The maid he lov'd with ardour, 

And oft to meet her he would gang 

Beyond the Scottish border. 


Fhe moon-beams play’d o’er Raithsay’s 
tower, 
And shone o’er brake and meer, 
When Donald sought the distant bower 
Where dwelt his Laura dear. 


The expecting fair bis signal heard, 
And light as air came down,— 

The growling mastiff much she fear’d 
Would make the signal known. 


He fawn’d, she passed, and no one nigh, 
She thought, her steps had traced, 

Eut soon was heard a fearful cry 
Around the dreary waste. 


We are betray'd, young Donald cry’¢, 
The sounds approach more near 5 
BY this good sword, so often try d, 
My love, you've nought to fear. 


The boast was vain, that fatal hour 
A troop came on in order, 

And Donald fell beneath their power, 
Beyond the Scottish border. 


Into a turret, wild and.high, 
By the stern Baron’s order, 
Laura, immured, could only sigh 
For Donald of the border. 


At length, with pain and grief oppress’d, 
And senses in disorder, 

Her anxivus spirit sink to rest 
For Donald of the border, 


> 
A. K. 
SLI re 


PRING. 


See the grass, how it waves in the breeze, 
What a freshness the earth doth unfold, 
New rob’d are the quiv’ring trees, 
And the landscape is burnish’d with 
gold! 


The lily—the loveliest of flowers, 
[hat droop’d in the dry  parehing 
shade, 
Revives in the coo! breathing showers, 
And rears up its beautiful head ! 


The flocks over hillock and plain 
Are hounding in frolicsome mood, 

The birds of the air seek the grain, 
And Heaven dispenses the fuod ! 


O, God, how thy mercy displays 
Thy grace with the growth of thy 
power ; 
This shines in the sun’s glowing ray,— 
That glitters in herb, tree, and flower ! 


Hatt. 
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AZNIGMA. 


In every grand city its sure to be 
known ; 

In the church, or the chapel, of every 
great town; 

Should there be a gay circle, its sure to 
be there ; 

But sorrow and sadness commits to de- 


spair ; 
Its a comical creature, yet tragic some- 
times ; 


And beware! for you oft may detect it 
in crimes ; 

{t appeared in a comet, bright blazing 
by night ; 

It escap’d to a cloud, and eluded the 
sight ; 

[t attends on the monarch ascending the 
throne ; 

{t is always at court, and attach’d to the 
crown ; 
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In the cup of the tulip its seen to repose ; 

And in thy gay colour, thou sweet da- 
mask rose ! 

It is seen in pure gold, when made 
charming to sight, 

Like a mirror retlecting the clear rays of 
light ; 

In a casket of jewels it dazzles the eyes ; 

Wien in grace it appears it Creates Be 
surprise, 

It is frequently seen in a beautiful face, 

And amidst the vast region of infinite 


space ; 
In conquest is certain, though feeble ia 
force, 


And wherever engaged, no pow’r stops 
its course. 

It may always be seen in the prudent 
man’s caution: 

Behold, it is vanish’d! gone! Jost in the 
oceal. 

Anna Comynena, 
Camberwell, March 20, 1819, 


rn I 
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THE FRIENDS: 


A Poem, in four Books. By 
the Rev. Francis Hodgson, 
A. M. Vicar of Bakewell. 


Small 8vo. 


THE poem before us, like the 
former productions of its author, 
from its uniformly moral tendency, 
cannot fail to be received with 
attention, although it frequently 
soars so little above mediocrity as 
to be ineapable of exciting a strong 
interest. The descriptions are too 
narrative, the admonitions too di- 
dactic. Ina volume of entertaining 
poetry, instruction should rather 
be insinuated than broadly stated, 
although the motive which has 
prompted Mr. H. to attack the 
principles and morals of certain 
writers of the day is very praise- 
worthy. 

The time at whieh the poem 
opens is a little before the fall of 
General Wolfe in Canada. Tlie 
story is simple. Ferdinand, an 


orphan child, and Theodore the 
son of Ulric, a widower, reside 
together in Wales, and beceme 
firm friends. Ferdinand is per 
suaded to enter the army, and goes 
to Canada. Theodore embraces 
the clerical profession, and ou the 
death of his father, Ulric, visiis 
Devonshire, where he falls in love 
with a lady whom the poct thus 
pourtrays rs 


‘* Her’s was all Nature’s wealth, and 
generous art, 
Dut lent the glowing forms a graceful! 
vest— 
Ingenuous, ardent, tender, firm, refin’d, 
Oh ! what but angel gifts were spared to 
such a mind ? 


« And such a mind, thou fairand favour’d 
Isle! 
Dwells in thy daughters, spreading 
ev'ry hour ; 
Lights with sublimer fire the virgin smile, 
and lends the matron eye a seraph 
power— 
Spread yet, ethereal flame! and man, he 
just, 
To raise the kindred soul, thy loved and 
sacred trust, 
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« All hail, ye nuptial hours for England’s 
race, 

Of answering thought of intellectual 

bliss ! 
Fhough Youth’s bright day-beam fades 
from Beauty's face, 

What evening shadows close a light 

like this? 

Serene, when worldly stars are sunk in 
gloom, 

It gilds declining life, nor sits beyond 
the tomb. 

On the eve of the wedding, news 
arrives that Ferdinand is taken pri- 
sover by the Indians, and Theo- 
dore immediately determines on 
crossing the Atlantic to attempt 
his deliverance. The parting of 
the lovers is thus described : 


“ Pale, as in death, before him Ellen 


stands— 
Speechless they rush to share the wiid 
embrace — 
The only name she heard was Ferdi- 
nand’s, 
The only sight the saw that woe-worn 
lace— 
¢And is it thus, at last, we meet?’ she 
said, 


And mute on sorrow’s neck hung beauty’s 
lifeless head. 


«<(’ercome at first, nor able to sustain 
Those awful tidings of his purposed 
way 
Across the billows of the boundless main ; 
Perchance to Danger’s rude and fierce 
array, 
Sweet maid, thy strength has failed— 
and, caught from thee, 
Contagious weakness shakes the friend’s 
fidelity. 
“Her noble eye has marked it—and 
disdain, 
To think her distant blood should 
wasie the force 
Of his directer lineage, in each vein 
Stirs keen Resolve ; and lifts that 
current’s course 
fo female Fortitude’s high pitch, that 
mai 
Ascend it though he may, surmount it 
never can, 
«¢ All is subdued at once of softer love, 
Her lover's honour; mingled with her 
own, 
Would almost urge her voice to bid him 
rove 
At fnendship’s thrilling call o’er wilds 
wuknown, 


Had not himself been steeled, and fixed 
to find 

In Duty’s brave discharge the stay of 
Virtue’s mind. 


«They strengthen thus each other for 
their doom— 
And o’er their pallid features past a 
light, 
Like spectral radiance on some forest 
tomb 
Pour’d by the struggling moon through 
shades of night—~ 
Freed from this world, yet lingering on 
its bounds 
They seemed—and sighing still for love’s 
enchanted ground, 


‘* Ellen, farewell! the God of mercy 
shield 
My guiltless Ellen !—Oh, if Heaven 
decree 
These bones to rest in Danger’s distant 
field, 
Weep not, sweet love! that Heaven 
shail comfort thee— 
For well thou knowest, where’er the body 
lies, 
The soul shall meet again its kindred in 
the skies. 


“ There shall we meet, my Ellen !— 
why despair 
Of earlier union here ?—Ah, say not, 
‘No!’— 
The faithful heart is God’s peculiar care, 
And where can God himself his favour 
show 
To heart more true than thine? Nay 
doubt him not— 
He scourges whom he loves—we share 
his favourites lot, 


« Think, when returning with my rescued 
friend, 
I touch the crags of Albion’s chalky 
shore ; 
Think, as o’er sunny vales to thee I bend, 
And claim thy hand for happy Theo- 
dore ; 
What heightened joy that rescued friend 
shall give, 
And how our peaceful home shall guard 
him if he live !” 


““* And is he gone, for ever gone ?’— 
Oh! where 
Is courage now, and where is female 
pride? 
Down sinks the whole lost heart in blank 
despair, 
And even her honoured kinsman at her 


side 


b 

Offers a iruitless comfort—haste ve hours! 

Crushed Virtue shed thy baim from Sor- 
row’s fragrant flowers,” 
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Theodore arrives in Canada, and 
after a long detail of adventures, 
succeeds in rescuing his friend 
when he was on the point of being 
immolated. They set out toge- 
ther for England, but perish by 
shipwreck on the coast of Ire- 
land, 

We cannot refrain from extract- 
ing the following hymn, with which 
we conclude : 


“ Glorious Author of the year, 
Teach us at thy shrine to bow! 

As thy varying months appear, 
Let our lips renew the vow. 


« When the dove-eyed Spring looks out 
From her imfant nest of flowers, 

On the green fresh woods about 
Sparkling in the sunny showers— 


« When, as up the blue profound, 
Summer climbs her noonday height, 
Not the breathing of a sound 
Wanders through the depth of light— 


« When o’er harvest-waving hill, 
And on gaily-blossomed heath, 
Autumn glows—or, beauteous still, 

Wears the golden veil of death— 


“ When, like some unspotted corse 
Shrouded in its virgin white, 

Nature yields to Winter’s force, 
Ouly to revive more bright— 


“ Glorious Author of the year, 
Teach us at thy shrine to bow! 

As thy varying months appear, 
Let our lips renew the vow.” 


Dd ll 


THE VALE OF SLAUGHDEN. 
A POEM, IN FIVE CANTOS. 
By James Bird. 

Sve. pp. 132. 1819. 


We learn, from the preface to 
the volume before us, that the 
Vale of Slaughden, from which the 
poem derives its title, “ extends 
along a part of the East Anglian 
coast, between the sea and the 
river Ald. The present appear- 
ance of the Vale,”’ continues the 
author, “ may be supposed to differ 
widely from that which is pre- 

Fol, II,.—May, 1819. 
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sented in the ninth centary,’’ the 
period in which the events of the 
poem are supposed to have taken 
place ; ‘‘ as there was anciently an 
immense forest, two miles east of 
the coast, at Danwieh, extending 
to a considerable distance, parallel 
with the shore, which, at that 
time, was exceedingly steep and 
rocky.” 

The incidents of this poem arise 
out of the Danish invasions with 
which England was harassed in 
the reign of Alfred; and it can 
scarcely fail to interest our fair 
readers, when they are informed 
that that immortal chief, whose 
memory, like an unsetting star in 
the horizon of fame, illumines the 
historic page, is one of its dra- 
matis persone. ‘The main interest 
of the story, however, is domestic ; 
and Jove, rather than patriotism, is 
its ruling passion. 

After some lines, beautifally de- 
scriptive of the “‘ Vale,” we learn 
that, 


“In times remote, ere Folly’s reign 
began, 

Ere Lydian modes usurped the mind of 
man ; 

When Alfred ruled in Albion’s happy 
land, 

With Mercy’s sceptre in his warlike 
hand ; 

Then deep in Slanghden Vale a cottage 
stood, 

The safe asylum of the just end good. 

Round its neat walls the fragrant suck- 
ling grew, 

And blooming roses drank the morning 
dew ; 

There Nature planted amaranthine 
flowers ; 

Eternal verdure formed eternal bowers ; 

Peace sojourned there ;—and hearts uu- 
tuned to vice 

Beat wild with rapture in that Paradise !” 


In this cottage dwelt the aged 
Conrade and his daughter Gonilda, 
of whom it is said, 

“* Her tresses, decked with many e flow’ry 
wreath, ‘ 


On which the sighing zephyr lowed to 
breathe, 
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In graceful ringlets on her temples 
spread, 
And o’er her face unnumbered beauties 
shed. 
Enchanting grace her native mien re- 
fined ; 
Her eye, that spoke the language of her 
mind— 
Wept at the tale of sorrow or distress— 
That sweetly beaming star of gentleness 
Smiled forth applause, or softly would 
reprove, 
Now shove in joy, now melted into love ! 
in that dark eye there lived a nameless 
spell 
Of heavenly light, within its crystal 
cell ; 
And be who gazed upon its bright do- 
main, 
Loved the soft charm, and longed to gaze 
again !” 
Gonilda’s mind was as heavenly 
as her face aud form were beautiful. 
~Onasummer’s evening, while Con- 
rade and his daughter were wan- 
dering on the pebbly shore, sweetly 
contemplating the varied beauties 
of nature, a tremendous storm sud- 
denly arises, and 
* ———-— off the coast 
A ship appeared, in wild commotion 


tost.” 

+ ~ ~ * * * 

«© At length,—o’crwhelm’d by ocean’s 
mighty sweep, 

She sank !—a victim to the ruthless 
deep ! 

Oh! there was heard, amid the troubled 
sea, 


The cry of death, and shriek of agony ; 

And there was seen the last embrace, 
that broke 

But with the force of death’s relentless 
stroke !” 


It was a Danish ship, returning 
with plunder from the ravaged 
shore of England; and Edwin, a 
captive youth, was, of all her crew, 
the only individual preserved.— 
Cherished and protected by Con- 
rade and his daughter, the grateful 
Edwin conceives an ardent passion 
for the latter, which is favourably 
returned. . Previously to this dis- 
closure, however, the first canto 
terminates with the following spe- 


cimen of our poet’s lyric powers, 
supposed to be sung by Gonilda, 
to her harp, whilst Edwin is sleep- 
ing :-— 


“ Rest, stranger, rest—the storm is o’er ; 
Tired with their rage the winds are 
sleeping ; 
The tempest’s liowl is heard no more, 
Nor cry of hapless seamen weeping. 
Swift from the heaven the dark clouds 
fly, 
The mvon again illumes the sky, 
Her beam is dancing on the shore, 
Rest, stranger, rest—the storm is o’er. 


“ For thee, perchance, hot tears are 
shed ; 
For thee, whom cruel fate doth sever 
From all thou lov’st, with joyless dread, 
Oh! they may deem thee lost fo: 
ever ! 
Yet chase that mournful thought away, 
And thou may’st see a brighter day ; 
Despair not, nor thy fate deplore ; 
Rest, stranger, rest—the storm is o’er. 


« Or does one loved ’till death bewail 
The long lost smile, with aching bosom, 
And phrensied eye, and cheek all pale, 
Which once was fair as vernal blossom? 
Oh! she may wake from sorrow's dream, 
To hail her soul’s departed beam ; 
Then tears of love will fall no more : 
Rest, stranger, rest—the storm is o’er. 


“ And thou hast ’scaped the hideous 


wave ! 
Delightful thought! dispelling sad- 
ness : 
No more thou dread’st the culd sea 
grave, 


And I may tune my harp to gladness. 
Light gliding o’er the level main, 
The kyule spreads her sail again ; 
No lightning glares, nor billows roar ; 
Rest, stranger, rest—the storm is o’er !’’ 


In the second canto Edwin de- 
scribes that dreadful descent of 
the Danes, in which his father’s 
peaceful dwelling had been de- 
stroyed, his mother slaughtered by 
the ruthless invaders, aud he and 
his surviving parent hurried off by 
different parties in their train. 

The third canto opens with the 
furious depredations of the Danes 
during the retirement of Alfred in 
the isle of Ethelingay. Edwin, 
burning with the desire of revenge, 
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et tremblingly alive to every 
gentler feeling, determines to quit, 
for a time, the Vale of Slaughden. 
Having imparted this determina- 
tion to his beloved friends, 


“«“ Not youth’s fond dream of bliss could 
now beguile 

Gonilda’s cheek of one inspiring smile, 

While thus she, sighing, spake :—* My 
soul admires 

The filial love that Edwin’s heart in- 
spires ; 

But, far remote thy native valley lies ; 

Drear are the scenes thy dubious path 


supplies. 

Where, when the night falls chilly on 
thy head, 

Wilt thou, sad wanderer, find thy lonely 
bed ? 

No friendly comfort near, to hash the 
sigh 


That thou may’st breathe in weary agony. 

Then, why should Edwin from our valley 
stray ? 

When thus the youth ;—*‘ To cheer my 
desert way, 

Oh! there are charms that memory’s 
power can give ; 

On these, iny soul with fond delight 
shall live : 

Enchanting Fancy on her airy wing, 

The ideal bliss of future days shall 
bring ; 

When sullen Night proclaims her reign 
forlorn, 

To think on thee, and fondly deem ’tis 
morn ; 

This rapturous thought will every grief 
beguile, 

And deck life’s frowning aspect with a 
smile ! 

From all that charms me now, when 
wand’ring far, 

Though clouds may lowr, yet Love, my 
leading star, 

Shall beam all radiant o’er my wildered 
path ! 

Then Jet the tempest, raging in its wrath, 

Drive bolts of thunder with its fiery 
breath, 

And lurid lightnings winged with sudden 
death ! 

Yet the pure offering of my heart shall be 

A prayer, Gonilda! breathed alone for 
thee !” 


The immediately succeeding lines 
are touchingly tender, and will 
speak volumes to every generously 
sensitive bosom :— 
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«« That hour is cheerless to the youthful 


heart, 

When doomed from all it loves on earth 
to part; 

The fears—the clouded hopes—the last 
farewell 

That dies upon the lip ;—’twere hard to 
tell 

Of that tumultuous pang;—that hope- 
less pain, 


That doabt which asks—“ Oh! shall we 
meet again ?” 


The following passage, of a de- 
cidedly different character, from 
the early part of the fourth canto, 
introduces to our notice Alfred, in 
the neat-herd’s cot :— 


“‘ He [Edwin] quick advanced, and 
near him stood displayed 
The humble structure of the sylvan 


shade : 

Secure retreat! where long, remote from 
strife, 

A happy neat-herd passed his tranquil 
life, 

Who bade the stranger welcome, with 
delight, 

And offered shelter from the ruthless 
night.— 

There beauty wore her simplest, best 
attire ; 

Neat was the cot, and, by its glowing 
fire 

A thoughtful warrior sat ; —refylgent 
near, 

Hung hauberk, helmet, seix, and death- 
ful spear ; 

His well-strung bow lay by; withanxious 
care 

He trimmed each arrow, then replaced 
it there, 


On bending string; and drew with nerv- 
ous might, 

As though the foe already urged its 
flight ; 

Gazed on the weapon’s point, yet frowned 
the while ; 

And proved its barbed steel, and forced 
a vengeful smile ! 

He rolled around his dark majestic 
‘eye 3 ? 

Each glance, each movement, spoke his 
dignity. 

Yet, on his brow, a trace of sorrow dwelt, 

That told of cares, but more of wrongs, 
he felt! 

There beamed the image of an ample 
mind, 

Formed not to follow, but to lead man- 

kind ; 
2F2, 
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His Jook, that raised the trembling 
coward’s fear, 

Claimed a mote noble, more unbounded 
splicre ; 

His lofty mien, in every action shewn, 

Adorned the cot with lustre not its own! 

So seme tall.pine, that graced the moun- 
tain’s brow, 

Forced by an earthquake to the vale 
below, 

Still, in majestic pomp, its branches rears, 

And all its once exalted grandeur wears ; 

Surpassing all the valley e’er supplied, 

It towers at once its glory, and its pride !” 


Alfred reveals himself to the 
aspiring youth, who follows him to 
ihe field. 

The fifth canto abounds with 
deep aud lively interest. It is all 
spirit, and bustle, and animation,— 
all fire, and tenderness, and love. 
No analysis of ours can render it 
justice ; but, with the sketch and 
extracts which we shall offer, our 
fair readers will be able to form a 
tolerably correct idea of its merit. 


* Clash the loud shields, and spears, 
and bickering lances; 

Sword meets with sword, and chief on 
chief advances; 

Rings the cleft helm on many a bleeding 

brow, 

While shouts of wrath are heard, and 
shrieks of woe! 

The fiends of blood, and death, and dis- 
cord reign, 

And pour unbounded slaughter o’er the 
plain. 

Darts hiss along the skies, and bow- 
strings sound, 

And fallen heroes spurnthe goty ground ; 

In dust the victor with the vanquished 
bleeds; 

And chiefs lie groaning with their dying 
steeds! 

The wild Berserkir * on that fatal day 

Joined with barbarian fury in the fray ; 


* One branch of the Danish Vikings, 
or Sea Kings, is said to have cultivated 
paroxysms of brutal insanity ; and they 
who experienced them were revered. 
These were the Berserkir whom many 
authors describe. These men, when a 
conflict impended, or a great under- 
taking was to be commenced, abandoned 
all rationality, upon system; they stu- 
died to resemble wolves, or maddening 


He raised the war-cry o’er the hostile 
field, 

And howled with rage, and bit his orbed 
shield ; 

Then to the strife, with arm and faul. 
chion bare, 

Rushed like a tiger from his bloody 
lair !” 


The vengeful ruin spread by 
the arm of Alfred is next described 
in words of glowing import. 


“* Meantime brave Edwin, where the 
forces yield, 

Sirews with promiscuous death the en. 
sanguined field, 

Lo! while the rest pursue their rapid 
flight, 

One dauntless warrior stays, and braves 
ihe fight. 

The glare or wildness in his red swoln eye 

Betrays a soul that writhes in agony ; 

Reckless alike of peace, or crime, or 
worth, 

As though it seeks net heaven, and loves 
not earth ! 

Dreadful he stalked, and for the fray 
prepared, 

And vaunting fiercely loud, thus Edwin 
dared ; 

‘ Warrior! come on! and, while the 
cowards fly, 

I stand alone, to conquer, or to die !’ 

Thus dared the chief ;—and Edwin thus 
replied ; 

‘ Thou claim’st the fight, nor is thy claim 
denied ; 

Here meet thy fate, while safer foes 
retire ; 

Revenge inflames me with her deadliest 
fire |” 

Fierce, as he spake, he saw the chief ad- 
vance, 

Nor threw his spear, nor drove his 
pointed lance ; 

But, swift as light, his gleaming sword 
he drew, 

And, breathing fury, on the foeman flew : 

The foeman rashed to fight, but rushed in 
vain; 

He fell, untimely, on the fatal plain! 


dogs; they bit their shields, they howled 
like tremendous beasts, they threw of 
covering, they excited themselves to 3 
strength, which has been compared to 
that of bears, and then rushed to every 
crime and horror, which the most frantic 
enthusiasm could perpetrate.—See Tur- 
ners History of the Anglo Saxons, vol. ii. 
Pp. 43,” 
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The shivered blade his quivering hand 
yet pressed ; 

Crushed was his helm, and bloody was 
his crest ! 

His eye yet wore a wild unearthly glare ; 

His parting accents breathed no parting 
prayer!” 


The fallen warrior is Leof, a 
former lover of Gonilda’s, who, 
in despair, had thus desperately 
sought his death. Edwin bitterly 
Jaments, that, by his hand, he 
should thus have met his death. 
—Victory now declares for the 
Saxons. Wandering forth alone, 
at the hour of midnight, near a 
Danish tower, Edwin’s ear is struck 
by the sound of a plaintive voice, 
‘«* mixed with a solemn harp’s me- 
lodious tone.’’? That voice proves 
to be his father’s, and, by his la- 
mentation, he learns the heart- 
rending news that he is destined 
to perish at the hour of sun-rise, 
On the arrival of that hour— 


« The lifted axe is glittering in the sun! 
Why starts it reckless, harmless trom the 


sway 
Of that strong hand, that reared it but 
to slay ? 
Why did the murderer shriek ? a latent 
dart 
Had driven resistless through his callous 
heart ! 


Supine in death he fell by Alfred's hand.” 


Alfred, sword in hand, scales 
and carries the tower; Osmund, 
the father of Edwin, is preserved, 
and restored ; and, to the sangui- 
nary horrors of war, succeed the 
seducing smiles of peace. We now 
turn to Gonilda :— 


‘6 No zephyr softly o’er the valley 
swept 5— 

’Twas’eve, and Ocean’s mighty spirit 

‘i :glept. 

Why stands Gonilda on the craggy steep, 

All wildly gazing on the silent deep ? 

Why bends ber lovely form, as though 
*twould dare 

To meet the image deep reflected there ? 

Her long dishevelled tresses loosely flow, 

Above the breast that heaves with hope- 
less woe ; 
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Her shadowy form, beneath the crystal 
water, 

Attracts her smile'—Oh! Conrade’s 
hapless daughter ° 

Oh! lost for ever! Reason’s meteor light 

Has fled, and left distraction’s cheerless 
night ! 

Yet, through that night, there shone one 
radiant star, 

One ray of promised bliss, but distant far : 

No other guod could prompt on earth to 
stay.— 

Her Leof wronged—her Conrade passed 
away ! 

When that still food, which now beneath 
her sleeps, 

Roars to the blast that o’er its bosom 
sweeps ; 

When thunders howl, and vivid light- 
nings glare, 

And billowy mountains foam aloft m air ; 

E’en then—when hideous waves in tu- 


mult roll, 

F’en then—’tis calmer than her troubled 
soul ! 

For life’s serener passions dwell not 
there ; 


Her words breathe anguish, madness, 
and despair. 

‘ My father !—Leof !—Edwin !—all are 
gone. 

I fear not death, but, must I die alene ? 

This fatal sorrow, this unceasing woe, 

May change my fault, if any fault I 
know: 

They say 1 wronged him—wronged a 
valiant Thegn ;— 

Ah, Edwin! I would wrong that love 
again, 

For thou was dearest !—all my souls 
pure light— 

The star that beamed through sorrow’s 
lonely night ! 

The ray of life’s bright morn, no more 
to shine 

On her, whom oft thy accents numbered 
thine. 

Thou send’st not—com’st not—cold that 
heart may be, 

Or beats no more! or does not .beai for 
me ! 

Here first I saw thee, struggling with the 
ware ~~ 

Not thine—but may be lost Genilda’s 
grave ! 

Ha! art thou there ?—TI see thy pallid 
brow ; 

O sink not—sink not—beat that billow 
now ! 

Edwin !—these hands thy breast with 
flowers shall deck ; 

The cold damp sea-weed winds around 
thy neck ! 
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Thy cheek grows pale—thy weary eye- 
balls start ; 

Thy stifling groans distract my ruined 
heart: . 

Again o’erwhelmed ! my love! thy woe 
resign, 

Expand thy weary arms ;—Oh! rush to 
mine ! 

I come, I come—thy luckless fate to 
share ; 

The wave o’erwhelms thee—I can meet 
thee there ! 

Oh God ! ” 


* * ¥ 7 * 
a * * * * 
«« What prow divides the flood? A home- 
ward skiff 


Glides o’er the wave, and nears the 
rugged cliff.— 

Tall, on the deck, the chief impatient 
stood, 

Seeming to chide the distance of the 
flood ; 

With eager eye, surveyed the lengthen- 
ing shore, 

And fondly deemed his earthly cares 
were O’er. 

He gazed intent upon the valley near, 

As though it held some object doubly 


dear. , 

The sail is furled—the craggy steep is 
nigh— 

What on the summit meets his glancing 
eye? 

He looked, and saw, upon the rock’s vast 
height, 


A form stand there, that mocked his 
aching sight ;— 

It was so pale, so shadowy, that it seemed 

A robe of mist, through which the pale 
moon beamed : 

Its eye was resting on the glassy deep, 

As though it there could find fresh cause 
to weep ! 

He climbs the lofty cliff—and lonely, 
there, 

The lost Gonilda stood in wild despair. 

Alas! how changed, since that yet hap- 
pier bowr, 

When erst she bloomed, the sweetest, 
fairest flower 

That graced her native land—but ah! 
how soon 

Her sunny hours of fleeting life are gone! 

Sharp muisery’s blast the loyely flower 
invaded, 

Its bloom destroyed, its tender blossoms 
faded ! 

The youug chief trembled, and, with 
sudden start, 

He sprang, and pressed her to his bleed- 
ing heart. 





‘ Speak! speak! Gonilda! raise that 
changeless brow, 

My life! my love !—thy Edwin clasps 
thee now!’ 

Oh ! there was rapture in that cherished 
name, 

That fanned the dying spark of life to 
tlame.— 

« Now welcome death! my Edwin! oh! 
the bliss 

That siniles upon me !—-has the dread 
abyss 

Of waters spared thee? Aye ! I say the 
deep 


Roll fearful o’er thee !—weep not, Ed- 


win! weep 

No more-—one last embrace—there— 
ah! thou tearest ! 

Nay, start not !—start not '—thou wilt 
leave me, dearest, 

In lonely madness !~—oh!—I die !—I 
die ! 

And I will come, with heaven’s own 
minstrelsy, 

And waft thy soul, where no rude sorrows 
dweil, 

Tu bowers of life—and love—farewell ! 
—farewell !” 


We understand that this is the 
first production of the author ; and, 
after the specimens which we have 
presented, we do not hesitate to 
say, that it is conceived in the 
true poetic spirit, affording abund- 
aut promise of future increasing 
excellence. 


CPP OH 


Principles of Punctuation; or, the 
Art of Pointing familiarised by 
Passages fromthe best Writers. 
With an Explanation of all the 
Marks or Characters made use 
of in English Writings; the 
proper Use of Capital Letters, 
&c. By Cecil Hartley, M. A. 
pp. 144, 18mo. 1818. 

Or the useful arts, none is less 
understood, even amongst the lite. 
rati, than that of punctuation. 
Many elegant morceaux have we 
been honoured with from the pens 
of our fair correspondents, requir- 
ing little, besides correctness of 
punctuation, to render them almost 
perfect ; but, wanting that little, 
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they have frequently induced us to 
twist our critical wigs about, though 
sometimes to very little purpose, in 
endeavouring to discover the latent 
meaning. We can even conceive 
the possibility, that, from a defici- 
ency in, or a misapplication of, 
this important art, a kind, consent- 
ing billet-douw may be construed 
into a cruel and relettless denial. 
It is well known, that the inten- 
tional misplacing of a comma cost 
one of our kings his life; and, from 
the following instances, quoted by 
the author of the little volume be- 
fore us, it will instantly be seen, as 
we have suggested, that the sense 
of a passage may be absolutely 
and fatally reversed, by improper 
pointing :— 

“« This; redibis: nunquem per bella pe- 
ribis.’ 

*©¢ Thou shalt go; thou shalt return ; 
by war thou shalt never perish.’ 

 ¢ [bis ; redibis nunqguom, per bella pe- 
ribis.’ 

*¢*«Thou shalt go; thou shalt never 
return; by war thou shait perish.’ 

“ We likewise read, that the Bishop 
of Asello ordered the following iuscrip- 
tion to be put over his gate ; 

“««¢ Porta, patens esto ; nulli claudaris 
honesto.’ ; 

«« That is, 

« ¢ Gate, be thou open; not shut to an 
honest man.’ 

« But the ignorant painter unluckily 
placed the semicolon after the word mudi, 
instead of esto; by which mistake its 
meaning was strangely aitered : 

««¢ Porta, patens esiv nulli; claudari: 
honesto.’ 

«« That is, 

«* Gate, be thou open to nobody ; be 
shut to an honest man.’ 
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« This mistake, it is said, occasioned 
the Bishop to be deprived of his bi- 
shopric.” 

In this treatise the author ap- 
pears clearly to understand his 
subject. The rules are so simple 
and distinct, and the illustrations 
so clear and forcible, that. any per- 
son, even of the most moderate ca- 
pacity, may, by their assistance, in 
a very Short time, acquire a compe- 
tent knowledge of the art of punc- 
tuation. 

Ea 


Literary Intelligence. 


Mr. Lawson, a Missionary at 
Calcutta, will shortly publish a 
desultery Poem, called ‘ Oriental 
Harping,” and a new edition of 
his Poem of the ‘* Maniac.” 

Mr. Bucke, author of the “ Ita- 
lians,” will shortly pablish “ The 
Fall of the Leaf;’ “Qde to the 
Nymph of the Fountain of Tears ;”? 
“Hymn to the Moon ;” “ Lines 
on the Death of the Princess Char- 
loite,”’ and other Poems. 

Early in May willappear “ Tale 
of the Hall,” by the Rev. George 
Crabbe. 

Speedily will be published “Tales 
of Night, in rhyme; comprising 
Bothwen, Second Nuptials, and the 
Desire on Shealdsden Pike,” by 
the author of “ Night, a descrip- 
tive Poem.”’ 

“ The Mystery of the Abbey, 
or the Widow’s Fire-side,”’ a No- 
vel, will be published early in May. 
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REVIEW OF NEW MUSIC. 





“ My Love is like a Red Red 
Rose,” and the Munich Waltz ; 
two Airs, with Variations for 
the Harp or Piano Forte, by 
F. Z. Hummell. 

The variations are in the most 


simple and familiar style possible. 
Nothing can be less artful, and 
more effective ; and we strenuously 
recommend it to the attention of 
young practitioners, 


“ Sweet’s the Rosy Breath of 
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Morning,” a ballad, written by 
the Right Hon. Lord A——n; 
arranged to the celebrated air, 
Rousseau’s Dream,” asa Duet, 
for Soprano and Tenor, with 
an accompaniment for the Pia- 
no Forte or Harp, and dedi- 
cated to the Misses Armstrong ; 
by C. M. Sola. 

‘ Rousseau’s Dream’ is an air 
well known. The arrangement 
Mr. Sola has tastefully devised ; 
and, with one exception, it has 
our warmest approbation. This 
objection is, that in the duet, a 
great portion of the tenor part is 
above the soprano, which is really 
against all good taste, although 
we are aware thatit is tolerated by 
some. We are, however, sorry to 
find Mr. Sola propagating that 
which ail good musicians ought to 
despise. 

Capriccio Militaire, for the Pia- 
no Forte, composed and dedi- 
cated to Miss Waller ; by J. F. 
Danneley. 

There is much originality dis- 
played in this composition ; the in- 
troduction evinces considerable 
taste and science; and the whole 
is written in an animated and 
pleasing style. 



























“ The Highlander’s Serenade,” 
adapted to a popular Scotch 
air, with additional melody, 
and ‘an accompaniment for the 


Piano Forte or Harp; com- 
posed by J. F. Klose. 


A little ballad, of extreme inno- 
cence and simplicity. The addi- 
tional melody very happily blends 
with the whole, for which Mr. K. 
is deserving of our warmest appro- 
bation. 


“ Oh! Lady Bird, Lady Bird !’’ 
a favorite glee, for three voices, 
with an accompaniment (ad li- 
bitum) for the Piano Forte, 
as now performing at the No- 
bility’s Cuncerts; by M. P. 
King. 

The subject of this glee is sim- 
ple, but the music is fanciful and 
pretty. The interchange of the 
voices gives considerable relief ; 
and much additional force is de- 
rived in the occasional combi- 
nation of the three parts, by the 
alternate introduction of the two 
upper parts, and the upper part 
and the bass, in distinct conjunc- 
tions, relieved by the intervention 
of the bass alone. 
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Drory LANE. 

The Italians ; or The Fatal Ac- 
eusation, a tragedy, by C. Bucke. 
it is stated in the preface to this 
tragedy, the author’s publication of 
which preceded the performance ; 
that the manuscript was presented 
to the managing committee of 
Drury Lane Theatre, early in the 
month of November 1817, and ac- 
cepted with the most flattering tes- 
timonials of approbation ; and that 
Mr. Kean, into whose hands it 
was soon after placed, expressed 


the most enthusiastic admiration 
of the piece, and undertook to per- 
form the principal character. It 
was therefore announced in the 
bills, but postponed on various 
pretences, first, for the Bride of 
Abydos, next for the comedy of 
the Castle of Glendower ; then for 
the Jew of Malta; but all these 
being soon condemned, preparations 
were again made for bringing for- 
ward the Italians ; ‘ but,’ says Mr. 
Bucke, it was hinted to me by Mr. 
Kean, that the character of Man- 
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fredi was too much in his line,— 
that the Blind Man was too good, 
—that the Page would excite too 
much interest,—and that no one 
should write for that house without 
making the entire interest centre 
in the character he should perform ! 
The play, however, was rehearsed, 
and a few alterations made accord- 
ing to the critical tastes of the 
actors, who protested that the Ita- 
lians was a very pretty poem; but 
again the tragedy was laid aside 
for King John; and in this state of 
suspense was the author kept till 
January last, when Mr. Bucke 
addressed a letter to Mr. Kean, 
who wrote in answer, that he had 
nothing to do with the manage- 
ment of the theatre, but for his own 
sake, should the Italians be acted, 
he would make the most of the 
materials allotted to him. Miss 
Porter’s Switzerland being soon 
afterwards brought out, Mr. Bucke 
conceived that its failure was attri- 
butable to Mr. Kean’s imperfect 
representation of his character, 
and under the impression that his 
tragedy might share the same fate, 
he wrote to the committee, with- 
drawing it from that theatre. 

On Mr. Bucke’s publishing his 
charge against Mr. Kean, the lat- 
ter replied, in rather a hasty let- 
ter, in which he styled him Mr. 
deranged intellect ; and further, 
that when he read the Italians in 
the green-room, it only excited 
uncontrollable laughter, and pity 
for the author! This reply drew 
down the indignation of the audi- 
ence at Drury Lane in the even- 
ing, who demanded an explicit 
apology from Mr. Kean, wlien he 
acknowledged his letter was too 
intemperate, 

We shall however pass over all 
the snarling contentions that en- 
sued in this literary warfare, to 
appease which, the piece Was al- 
nounced for representation, the 
character intended for Mr, Kean 


Vol, I1,—Muy, 1819. 
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being assigned to Mr. Rae. On 
Saturday the 3rd of April, the 
Italians was therefore performed, 
and a scene of greater confusion 
has scarcely been witnessed since 
the memorable O. P. war; it was 
impossible to form any fair opinion 
of the piece, or to gather even the 
outlines of the plot. The uproar 
commenced on the rising of the 
curtain by a call for the address, 
when Mr. Carr, the prompter, ob- 
taining a temporary silence, signi- 
fied that the author had withdrawn 
the prologue. The play being be- 
gun again, was received with some 
applause, till Mr. H. Kemble drew 
down the disapprobation of the 
audience by his miserable acting 
of Manfredi; the other actors, 
whether from the uproar, or from 
their own caprice, we cannot de- 
termine, seemed as if they had lost 
all their energy, —and thus the 
piece proceeded in dumb show and 
confusion to its close. It was, 
however, again produced on Eas- 
ter Monday, when the same scene 
of riot and confusion ensued, at the 
close of which, a board was exhi- 
bited on the stage, announcing 
that the Italians was withdrawn. 
A very general sentiment prevailed 
in the house, that Mr. Kean ought 
to sustain his intended character 
of Albanio, but in the midst of the 
confusion this was overruled. Se- 
veral persons attempted to address 
the audience, and numerous pla- 
cards were exhibited by the diffe- 
rent parties, the most prominent 
were, however, for its being with- 
drawn. 

Mr. Bucke has written a work 
called the ‘Philosophy of Nature,’ 
and another, ‘ Amusements in Re- 
tirement,’ both possessing some 
merit, but from this tragedy he 
will not certainly gain much repu- 
tation, although there are un- 
doubtedly some good passages. 
It has not, however, had a fair 
chance. 
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Abudah, or the Talisman of 
Oromanes. ‘This oriental fairy- 
tale is founded upon ‘ The Talis- 
man of @romanes, or the Search 
after Happiness,’ one of the Tales 
of the Genii: the story being well 
known, we shall only observe, that 
Abudah, urged by an evil genius, 
searches for the talisman of Oro- 
manés in the Palace of Riches, in 
the Garden of Pleasure, &c. during 
which he is exposed to a variety 
of dangers, and after experiencing 
many disappointments, is  con- 
vinced that happiness is not found 
in vicious gratifications, but in the 
pursuit of virtue. The story is 
tolerably well told, and with the 
aid of some good scenery and 
pretty music, by Mr. T. Cooke 
and Mr. Kelly, the piece was re- 
ceived with some eclat. 

Honour, or Arrivals from Col- 
lege. A new comedy under this 
title has been produced from the 
pen of Mr. Cromwell, formerly a 
bookseller in Skinner-street. The 
following is an outline of the plot: 
Vilhiers, (Mr. H. Kemble)a young 
Oxonian, is in love with his cou- 
sin Emmeline, (Mrs. West,) the 
daughter of Colonel Villiers, (Mr. 
Gattie,) on whom the young man 
is dependent, and who had, before 
the period at which the piay be- 
gins, encouraged their mutuai pas- 
sion. But Villiers is represented 
io the uncle to be a seducer, a 
coward, and every thing that is 
bad, by Freeman, (Mr. Penley,) a 
lying brother collegian, and Flora, 
(Mrs. Orger,) an abandoned wo- 
man. In consequence of this, the 
Colonel encourages Sir Jasper Jay, 
(Mr. Harley,) a dandy baronet, 
to pay his addresses to Emmeline. 
The latter, believing the calumnies 
spread abroad to the prejudice of 
Villiers, submits to the will of her 
father, aud is about to be married 
to Sir Jasper, when it is proved 
on the evidence of the dying Flora, 
communicated by a Cajtain o’Ca- 





rolan, (Mr. Johnstone,) that the 
dandy is the real seducer of Flora ; 
and the character of Emmeline’s 
first lover being in every respect 
cleared up, the original purpose of 
the colonel is carried into effect ; 
and the union of Villiers and Em- 
meline terminates the play. In 
the early part of this comedy, the 
language and interest were at least 
amusing, but toward the conclu- 
sion it visibly declined, the scenes 
were evidently lengthened to make 
out five acts, and the opposition be- 
came very unanimous. The per- 
formers exerted themselves to the 
utmost. Harley’s Dandy was an 
original character and an excellent 
piece of acting. Mrs. West and 
Mrs. Orger were very successful 
in Emmeline and Flora, but after 
lingering three nights it was with- 
drawn. 

The old prices have been re- 
sumed at this house, which passed 
unnoticed by the audience. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Fortunatus and his Sons, or The 
Magic Purse and Wishing Cap. 
A grand melo-dramatic spectacle, 
under this title, founded on Deck- 
er’s play of Old Fortunatus, has 
been produced for the amusement 
of the Easter-holyday foiks. The 
merits of this piece, if so we may 
term it, rest entirely upon the 
splendor with which it is produced. 
The scenery is magnificent, espe- 
cially the Temple of Fortune, the 
Pavilion of the Caliph and the Pa- 
lace of King Athelstan. The en- 
chanted forests appearing and dis- 
appearing, are most ably managed ; 
and the piece, on the whole, is 
produced in a style far exceeding 
all former attempts; but as a 
literary production, it is con- 
temptible ; at the same time, The 
Magic Purse will, no doubt, an- 
swer its intended purpose, in filling 
the coffers of the theatre. The 
music by Mr, Bishop is very good. 
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The Heart of Mid-Lothian. A 
musical drama, founded on the ad- 
inired tale of the same name, in the 
‘ Tales of my Landlord, Second 
Series,’ has been produced from 
the pen of Mr. Terry: 

The story is simple, and is as 
follows :—George Robertson, (Mr. 
Macready,) the dissolute son of 
Lord Oakdale, (Mr. Egerton,) 
associating with outlaws, and a 
ring-leader of insurgents, has pri- 
vately married Effie Deans, (Miss 
Stephens,) who, having clandes- 
tinely become a mother, and her 
child having been stolen away by 
the lunatic, Madge Wildfire, (Mrs. 
C. Kemble,) falls under the suspi- 
cion of having murdered it, of 
which the strict secrecy in which 
she had concealed her condition, 
being deemed sufficient evidence, 
she is, by the law of Scotland, 
liable to the penalty of death. In 
the meanwhile Robertson having 
headed the rioters, who had seized 
and executed Porteus, is pursued 
by the officers of justice, whom he 
eludes; but finding the peril in 
which his wife is placed, he rashes 
on to the hall at Holyrood House, 
where in the judge he recognizes, 
and is recognized by, his father. 
Lord Oakdale determines to deliver 
him up to justice, but the testi- 
mony of the Laird of Dumbiedikes, 
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(Mr. Liston,) whose life he had 
saved, and of Ratcliff, (Mr. Eme- 
ry,) one of the accomplices who 
had been admitted as evidence, 
proving that he had been a re- 
strainer, not instigator of the ex- 
cesses, and had done his utntost to 
save the victim ; this, with several 
indications of remorse and nobles 
ness which had marked his cone 
duct, produces reconciliation, and 
the child being fonnd in the vaults 
of Holyrood, where Madge had 
hid it, forgiveness and reconcilia- 
tion between all parties take place, 
—and thus the piece concludes. 
We were sorry to see the orzginal 
so much departed from, a stricter 
adherence to which, in our opinion, 
would have contributed more to 
the interest of the piece. The eha- 
racters were ably supported. Mr. 
Terry’s David Deans, father of 
Effie, was an admirably pathetic 
portrait, Liston, as usual, was 
the laughing-stock of the piece. 
Mr. Macready made the most of 
Robertson, and Miss Stephens, as 
Effie, displayed much feeling and 
sung admirably. Mrs. C. Kem- 
ble’s Madge Wildfire, and Miss 
Brunton’s Jeanie Deans, were not 
so effective. The scenery is ad- 
mirably correct and well painted, 
from sketches made on the spot by 


A. Nasmyth, Esq. 
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Sprinc GARDENS EXHIBITION. 
By the courtesy of the gentle- 
men of this Exhibition, we were 
favoured with a sight of it before 
it was opened, indeed before ail 
the works were complete; for se- 
veral of the painters were putting 
the finishing touches to their pic- 
tures. We have to guess at some 
ef the names; and though we do 
not profess to be skilful in appor- 
tioning works of virtu to the per- 
formers of them, yet do not think 


in the present instance we err very 
much. The Duke and Duchess of 
Gloucester were to go on the fol- 
lowing day. ‘This is as it should 
be; though the sun of Royalty 
cannot create talent, at can cheer 
its possessors. 


Procession after the death of 


Saul, by John Varley. This is 
a picture of sentinent—it is among 
the other works like a dark rock 
in a sunny vale—sadness is its 
prevailing tone. We have seen 
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large landscapes, the figures in 
which gave names to them; which 
figures have been so minute or 
obscurely placed, that the specta- 
tor has been obliged to seek for 
them. In this historical picture, 
though by a landscape-paiuter, the 
attention is attracted to the point 
of interest; the eye, having dwelt 
on the mournful spectacle, gra- 
dually wanders to the grove of 
trees (which is like an immense 
pall) between whose trunks “ part- 
ing day”’ spreads a lurid radiance, 
which tinges, and but faintly, the 
massy pile of building towards 
which the procession seems mov- 
ing: they who look with delight 
only on the works of those 

“‘ Who live to polish shells, and pores, 

and flowers,” 

May turn away undelighted: but 
the man of feeling, and woman of 
sensibility, will partake of a mourn- 
ful delight in dwelling on this pic- 
ture, which reminds us that—“ it 
is appointed unto all men once to 
die.” 

There is a picture, we forget 
the artist?s name, we think the 
subject Ulysses in. search of Eu- 
meus; however, it is by him who 
painted “ The Happy Valley” last 
year: (that we doremember.) An 
historical landscape it is, and has 
a solemn tone ; and as probably it 
has been heightened since we saw 
it, we will say no more at present. 

Fielding, the pleasant, and sil- 
very, and sometimes awful Field- 
ing, has varied his style this year. 
He has been looking on the sun 
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arrayed in a crimson rebe, and he 
imparts to us the delightful vision ; 
perhaps he has been likewise look- 
ing at Turner—but he is a sun in 
art. 

Cox is likewise an old favourite 
of ours, and we are happy to see 
his works again. We have an 
early specimen of his abilities, and 
we prize tt. 

There are some works likewise 
of Cristall’s, the poetic and the 
classic Cristall, with his former 
excellencies, 

Giovanni. Cawse, that painter 
of humour, sometimes vulgarity, 
aud at others the delineator of 
deeper feelings, is this year an 
ornament to the Exhibition. 

We must not omit Mr. Prout; 
besides his drawings he has a 
painting of Dover, which pleased 
us much, 

Miss Gouldsmith likewise soothes 
us with her rural scenes of simple 
nature. Her pictures relative to 
Claremont, are mournfully interest- 
ing ; she announces four etchings of 
them by subscription, and has our 
best wishes—there is a tasty mi- 
niature of her here, and it is like 
her. 

Mr. Richter has, we understand, 
a striking performance. Mr. Lin- 
nel several portraits, which we 
doubt not, are very like. But this 
is a sort of random sketch which 
we have hardly time to finish, so 
our friends must excuse it. We 
hope, however, it looks as painters 
say, as if it were done on the spot. 


L, 





MIRROR OF FASHION 
For MAY, 1819. 


Tialking Dress. 


A beautiful Lrish lustre trimmed 
round the bottom with a deep puff- 
ing, surmounted with one row of 
satin rather broad. Spencer of the 
same, ornamented at the shoulder 





and hands with a trimming of satin, 
The collar made high, and worn 
with a deep lace frill. Leghorn 
bonnet, edged with a quilling of 
tulle, and ornamented with a full 
bow of satin and tulle, surmouated 
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by a plume of white feathers, 
Gloves and shoes to correspond. 


Ball Dress, 


Of white lace, worn over a satin 
slip. The skirt finished at the 
bottom with superb trimming of 
lace confined with pipings of blue 
satin, at equal distances, surmount- 
ed by a wreath of full roses. _Bod- 
dice rather full. Sleeves of lace 
confined with pipings of blue satin, 
and edged at the boitom with the 
same. . Head-dress, bands of blue 
satin, and wreath of flowers worn 
rather lower than usual. Gloves, 
white kid, aud white satin slippers. 

On the 12th of April, when the 
Duke of York was in attendance 
upon the King at Windsor, his 
Royal Highness unfortunately 
broke his right arm. The acci- 
dent happened by a fall in one of 
the rooms of the castle. A sur- 
geon was immediately procured, 
who set the fractured arm, and his 
Royal Highness has since nearly 
recovered, 
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On the 23d of April, about two 
o'clock, the Duke and Duchess of 
Kent landed at Dover from the 
Royal Sovereign yacht, after a 
fine passage of two hours and a 
half from Calais. On Friday night 
they slept at Dover, and the fol- 
lowing night at Cobham Hall, 
Kent, the seat of Earl Darnley, 
which they left the next morning 
and dined the same day with the 
Duke of Sussex, at Kensington. 


The Rev. John Sandford, chap- 
lain to the Duke of Cambridge, 
left England on the 6th of April 
for Hanover, to baptize the royal 
infant, by appointment of the Prince 
Regent. 


Prince Gustavus of Sweden, (son 
of King Gustavus the Fourth,) has, 
it is said, obtained permission of the 
Emperor, his uncle, to proceed to 
England for the purpose of com- 
pleting his studies at Oxford. 

The Russian Princes Dolgorucké 
and Walkouskoy, aud Count Po- 
niatowski, are making the tour of 


England. 
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The Prince Regent has directed 
the Riglit Hon. Charles Long to 
write a letter to the President of 
the Royal Academy, expressing 
His Royal Highness’s gracious 
intention of placing in the Aca- 
demy a very fine set of Casts of 
the Groupe of Niobe, which he 
lately received as a present from 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

A subscription has been com- 
menced by a literary society of 
Cambrai, for raising a monument 
to the memory of Fenelon. [t will 
be erected at Cainbrai, on the very 
spot where Fenelon’s ashes were 
deposited, amidst the ruins of the 
eld eathedral, where he preached 
from the pulpit the virtues, of 





which his own conduct set so noble 
an example. 

The Provisional Committee for 
Encouragement of Industry and 
Reduction of Poor’s Rates, held 
at the King’s Head Tavern, Poul- 
try London, have issued a letter, 
in which they state, that having 
been several months occupied in 
collecting information, in which 
they have been assisted by the 
correspondence of a number of 
Peers, members of Parliament, 
Agriculturalists, Manufacturers, 
and other inte Higent persons ; they 
have most fully ascertained the 
following facts -— 

[. ‘* That an eminent mean of 
improving the condition of the la- 
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bouring class, and diminishing 
pauperism, would be to afford la- 
bouring poor small portions of land 
on easy terms. 

I]. “ That this practice pro- 
motes industry—furnishes em- 
ployment to the rising race—pre- 
vents a dependence on parish aid— 
is most favorable to morality—and 
prevents lesser offences, tending to 
greater crimes. 

Ili. “ That it has in some dis- 
tricts operated to the keeping down 
—in others almost to the utter ex- 
tinction of Poor’s Rates.” 

The committee therefore recom- 
mend, that overseers and guardians 
of the poor, or commissioners be 
appointed for hundreds, who shall 
be empowered to take land for the 
purpose of employment or letting. 

To prevent the depression of 
trade, the committee will endeavour 
to devise such means of employ- 
ment as shall not interfere with 
existing occupations; and they 
entertain the most firm conviction 
that these measures will benefit 
every rank, encourage trade, 
strengthen the bonds of civil so- 
ciety, and greatly contribute to the 
security, prosperity and happiness 
of the empire. 

It is a prevalent, but most erro- 
neous idea, that wearing flannel 
next the skin improves health ; in- 
stead of which itis decidedly debi- 
litating, and renders the tender and 
more delicate (who all perspire too 
readily,) still more so. Flannel 
being a bad conducter of heat, the 
body is kept, in warm weather, 
in a constant vapour-bath of its 
own transpiration, and the salutary 
access of the air prevented. The 
ultimate consequences of the ex- 
cessive excitement of the cutane- 
ous functions are atony and relaxa- 
tion ; perspiration is rendered dou- 
bly liable to suppression, and the 
stomach aud digestive organs suf- 
fer from direct sympathy. Flan- 






































nel next the skin is an effectual 
means of reducing the flesh, as is 
well known to persons in training, 
jockeys, &c. Doubtless it is highly 
useful in many diseases, (in de- 
termining to the surface,) and in 
old age, to excite the diminished 
perspiration. Flannel is also proper 
for those whoare much exposed to 
the inclemencies of the weather ; 
and to soldiers and sailors in the 
damps and dews of unwholesome 
climates. The robust and strong 
may wear it with impunity ; but 
let the young and delicate beware 
of putting on flannel, lest they be- 
come tender exotics, instead of 
hardy plants,—like alcohol and 
spices, it is difficult to lay aside, 
when once the habitis established. 

Our readers have doubtless often 
remarked German peasants in the 
streets with figures of animals for 
sale, carved in wood in a very 
superior manner; and they must 
also frequently have noticed similar 
figures in the windows of toy-shops, 
They are probably ignorant that 
all these figures are the work of 
the inhabitants of the valley of 
Groden, in the Tyrol. This little 
valley contains, on a surface of 
scarcely a German square mile 
(about twenty-five English square 
miles) 3,500 inhabitants, who are 
celebrated for their carvings in 
wood. But little more than thirty 
years ago, scarcely forty persons 
followed this occupation ; at pre- 
sent the number is above three 
hundred, and above a_ hundred 
young men, from eighteen to 
thirty years of age, are constantly 
trading with these goods in foreign 
po This trade has hitherto 
een carried on exclusively by 
natives of this valley, in all the 
States of Europe, and has even ex- 
tended to North America. Forty 
years ago, Peter Wallponer settled 
in Mexico; but in the last fifteen 
years, some young men from Gro- 
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den went. with their carved wares 
to Philadelphia, New York, and 
Charlestown, in North America. 
This work is chiefly executed in 
the long winter evenings, when 
they have nothing to do in the 
fields ; and yet above two hundred 
and sixty chests, on an average, 
are sent abroad every year, of the 
value of 150 florins per chest, 
without reckoning what the itine- 
raut dealers carry with them. It 
is estimated that Groden alone 
receives from foreign countries 
54,000 florins per annum for these 
articles.—The women of this valley 
are remarkable for their skill in 
making lace, which is also a great 
article of trade. The French 
government has lately given per- 
mission for all such articles carved 
in wood to pass through France 
without paying import or export 
duty, if they are imported by 
Strasburg, and exported from a 
sea-port, as Calais, or Havre, to 
England or America ; or to Spain, 
by way of Bayonne, or a sea- 
port. 


A letter from an English gen- 
tleman at Stutgard, says: The 
death of the Queen of Wurtemberg 
is still the general topic of con- 
versation, and to describe to you, 
in a word, how much the loss of 
that Princess is felt, I need only 
say that the sorrow for our late 
excellent Princess Charlotte was 
not in our own country more severe, 
or more the subject of universal 
regret. 

The affliction of the King also 
bears a perfect similarity to that 
of our amiable Prince Leopold. 

After recovering from the stupor 
of affliction, his first step was to 
give the most precise directions 
for the perpetuation of the many 
benevolent institutions which owed 
their origin to the late Queen, the 
protection of which, (these are his 
own words,) “he considers as a 
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sacred legacy left to him to dis- 
charge.” Such are, 


«© The Beneficent Society, for the 
relief and employment of the Poor.” 
«The Society for the encourage- 
ment of Agriculture and Industry.” 
«© The School for Indigent Girls,” 
now called ‘ Catherine School.” 
And “ The Savings Banks.” 


These Institutions are a speak- 
ing proof to what advantage that 
active aud benevolent Princess 
knew to apply her anxious re- 
searches after the Institutions of 
our country. 

The King of Wurtemberg, and 
the Members of the above-named 
Societies, have therefore conjointly 
resolved to erect a monument wor- 
thy of commemorating their illus- 
trious Queen, mother of her coun- 
try, (Landes Mutter) as she is 
called. Subscriptions are opened, 
where the high and low, the rich 
and the poor, contribute their mite, 
according to their means. 

And what is this monument to 
be? 

“ The Catherine Hospital,’’ for 
the reception of the indigent sick ; 
for the delivery of poor women, 
with which is to be connected a 
school for midwifery; and if the 
funds are sufficient, an hospital for 
the Opthalmia. 


Herculaneum Manuscripts. —It 
is said that Sir Humphry Davy 
has discovered an infallible method 
of unrolling the Herculaneum ma- 
nuscripts ‘without injuring the 
writing. His method is founded 
upon chemical principles and pro- 
cess, like that of Fickler, which 
did not succeed. 


Life Boat.—An ingenious life- 
boat, built of cork, has just been 
completed by order of the Lords 
of the Admiralty, which is to be 
put on board one of the ships pre- 
paring for the new expedition to 
the North. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, & DEATHS. 





BIRTHS.-—On Friday morning, the 
26th of March, at two o'clock, the Du- 
chess of Cambridge was safely delivered 
of a son, at the principal palace at Han- 
over. . Her Rvoyal Highness was attended 
by Dr. Heine, in the presence of her 
Royal Duke, the Duke of Clarence, 
lord Mayo, and Mr. Rose, the British 
minister at Berlin. At eight o’clock on 
the same morning Colonel Prott, (the 
duke’s equerry), with dispatches an- 
nounciug the event, left Hanover, on his 
way to England, where he arrived on the 
6th of April.—-On the following morning, 
at seven o'clock, in an adjoining room, 
the Duchess of Clarence was delivered 
of a female child, in the presence of the 
Royal Dukes, &c. the same as attended 
the Duchess of Cambridge ; the law of 
England requiring witnesses at the birth 
of a prince or princess in the line to the 
throne. The infant lived till one o’clock, 
and then expired, Her Royal Highness 
had been severely indisposed for several 
days, and it had been deemed necessary 
to bleed her several times, to prevent 
inflammation ; this caused a premature 
accouchement, to which the death of the 
child may be attributed. Her Royal 
Highness, however, is doing well. At 
four o’clock, Lieut. Edward Hall, R. N. 
was sent off with dispatches to England, 
where he arrived in company with Co- 
lonel Prott, whom he overtook at Hel- 
voetsluys, detained by a foul wind. The 
officers afterwards travelled together.— 
March 19th, of a princess, her Serene 
Highness the Princess Consort cf Prince 
Gustavus, of Hesse Homberg, (a Prin- 
cess of Anhalt Dessau.) On the 97th 
the ivfant was baptized, by the name of 
Caroline Amelia Elizabeth.—The lady 
of Sir J. P. Beresford, of a daughter.— 
The wife of Joseph Richardson, a labour- 
ing man, of Cooksey, near Bromsgrove, 
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of four children at one birth, all girls; 
they are all likely to live, andthe mo- 
ther is going on well. The poor man’s 
wages are ten shillings a week, and he 
has three other children. 

MARR!AGES.—-At Fulham, the Ear! 
of Dundonald, father of Lord Cochraue, 
to Anna Maria, eldest daughter of Fran- 
cis Plowden, Esq.—The Rt. Hon. Lady 
Frances Anne Vane Tempest, to Lord 
Stewart, second son of the Marquis of 
Londonderry.—March 31, at St. James’s 
church, by the Rght Rev. Lord Bishop 
of Chester, the Rev. J. W. Trevor, Vicar 
of Caernarvon, to Frances Althea, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Archdeacon Wol- 
laston. 

DEATHS.—On March the 23d, the 
celebrated Augustus Von Kotzebue was 
assassinated at Manheim.—March 25, 
at Paris, aged 84, the celebrated Por- 
tuguese poet, Francisca Manuel.—At 
Munich, at an advanced age, Baron 
Jacobi, tie celebrated German _philoso- 
pher and statesman.—aA pril 17, in Duke 
Street, Westminster, in his 36th year, 
Mr. G. E. Williams, organist of West- 
minster Abbey.—April 14, in Somerset 
Street, Portman Square, Lieut.-Colone! 
Francis Warden, of the Bombay Esta- 
blishment.—At Paris, the Right Hon, 
Charles Lord Dormer, Baron of Wenge, 
in the 67th year of his age —April 18, 
ut Somers’ Town, aged 83, the Rev, 
Bennet Allen.—April 3, at Hastings, 
after a short illness, Colonel Herries, of 
the light horse volunteers, aged 74, His 
remains were interred with military ho- 
nours, in Westminster Abbey, ou the 
17th.—April 10, in Percy-street, aged 
88, Richard Haworth, Esq. long and 
eminently distinguished in the first me- 
dical practice of London.—March 23, 
at Carlisle, the widow of the late Rev. 
W. Paley, D. D. 





TO READERS AND 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


The communication of B..A. is not adapted to our Miscellany. 
We shall be glad tu receive the Essays af H. and the further communications of 


F. O0.—T. R.—and S. C. 


, Several interesting articles are unavoidably postponed till next month. 


The quotation prefixed to the Fragment by Mr. Lewis, in our last Number, 


should read thus :— 


‘¢ The star of Brunswick smiles serene, 
And gilds the horrors of the deep.” 





J. ROBINS AND €©O, PRINTERS, |VY-LANE, LUNDON, 
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